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AGRICULTURE. 


WHAT CROPS SHALL I RAISE. 

This is a question which every farmer should 
now ask himself, for this is the time to consider 
the work to be done the ensuing season, and to 
make all necessary arrangements therefor.— 
Much will depend upon each one’s location, in 
making a proper answer to the inquiry. In 
farms remote from the city and distant from 
river and railroad communication, stock should 
be chiefly raised for market, and consequently 
those crops should be raised best adapted to 
feeding stock. 1 winter, Corn, oats and hay 
will form the chief staples. We would partic- 
ularly call the attention of farmers, engaged in 
raising stock, to the value of Blue grass pastures 
—-not only for summer. use, but especially for 
winter feeding, A large amount of corn, oats 
and hay, maf be saved’ by every farmerby put- 
ting pastures in Blue grass. And in the pres- 
ent scarcity and high price of labor, if the cul- 
ture and harvesting of these crops can be toa 
large extent avoided, it isa good deal of money 
in every farmer’s pocket, 

In Kentucky, Blue grass pastures are used in 
winter to great advantage and profit. 

The stock is not. allowed to run on pastures 
intended for winter use after the first of August. 
The Blue grass grows knee high and very 
dense and thick, and keeps comparatively green 
all winter. After vegetation ceases to grow, 
stock is turned upon these pastures, and thrives 
well all winter upon them. In cases of snow 
it is necessary to feed the stock, but then-they 
will paw away the snow and nibble at the 
Blue grass. The stock may be fed, if the far- 
mer pleases, while they thus teed on Blue grass, 
but they will require far less food to be given 
them. 

In asking the question which heads this ar- 
ticle, we think he will answer, “I must put a 
certain number of acresin Blue grass.” 

Farmers, living remote, from the city, and 
yet accessible to good transportation by river 
or railroad, we fear are engaged too largely 
in raising wheat, corn, oats, barley, &c., for the 
city market, They are thus sending away the 
fertility of their soil—yearly exhausting their 
fields and farms, and rendering them bankrupt. 
We know some farmers bend all their energies 
to raising all the wheat they can, year after 
_year. This is bad‘ policy. A more ‘mix- 

ed system of husbandry is better. A ro- 
tation of crops is indispensable to suceessful 
farming. The same crop should not be raised 
more than one or two years at the outside from 
the same ground, 

















The same crop, raised upon the same ground, 


feeds upon the same qualities in the soil, and 


1 will soon exhaust it of them ; while other crops 
4} would feed upon other qualities, to a great ex- 


\ tent, and thus not rob it completely of any. 

| In attswering the question propounded, then, 
| the farmer must consider what market crops he 
has been raising, and see if hecannot raise some 
other crop at an equal profit, Ifhe can, it will 


( a be of great advantage'to the farm. Of course, 


profit will, to a great extent, govern the farmer 
iu the choice of crops, But he should ask him- 
self if be cannot raise some erop which he has 
not heretofore raised, particularly in the same 
fields, at an equal profit. And again, some 
crops are more exhaustive than others; and if 
crops, equally profitable and less exhaustive to 
the soil can be raised, it is for the benefit of the 
farm that they be grown. 

As labor is an important item in these times, 
those crops requiring the least labor should 
receive a careful consideration. For instance, the 
wheat crop requires more labor and within a cer- 
tain time, than corn, and is more exhausting in 
its effects upon the soil. Now comes the ques- 
tion, whether it can be grown at a greater 
profit? Sorghum has been found a very profit- 
able crop, two or-three hundred gallons of sy- 
rup being frequently made per acre, and selling 
at one dollar, and over, per gallon. 

Bat, after all, the breeding of stock is the 
Lee ie coe carrey tetera 
the fertility of the farm. On thin soils, stock 
raising alone should be pursued. By care, 
such soils can be constantly improved, and 
made more and more valuable. 

We have but glanced at the question asked. 
and leave it for our readers to wisely determine 
according to their peculiar locations. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

“During the past few weeks we have heard a 
number of our farmers asking why Atchison 
County could not have an Agricultural Society. 
There is no particular reason. All that is ‘ne- 
cessary is concert of action among the leading 
farmers of the county to bring about the desired 
end. Let a number of those persons interested 
meet at some time—say at the next meeting of 
the County Court—and take the necessary steps 
to perfect the organization. The people of the 
county will sustain their action, and by next 
fall we may have a Fair, which, if it does not 
rival with the best, will be a beginning—a foun- 
dation to build upon, and wiek we are confi- 
dent will be of lasting benefit to the county. 
No portion of the State, at the present time, pre- 
sents better facilities for stock raising, and that 
the best breeds may be brought out and shown 
up, let us by all means have an Agricultural So- 
ciety and a Fair, Farmers will then have a 
pride in getting the best; others will see their 
advantages, and the result will be a correspond- 
ing improvement in the stock. Instead of the 
degeneration that is now progressing, we shall 
haveimprovement. Farmers may alee compare 
notes as to which are the best kinds of machi- 
nery to use, and manufacturers may present 
their machinery and exhibit its advantages. And 
then, too, ‘the good housewife may with pride 
exhibit the specimens of her handiwork—the 
best loaf of bread, the nicest roll of butter orthe 
finest spinning amd weaving. What say you? 
Shall Atchison County have an Agricultural So- 
ciety?” 

_ Weelip the above from the Atchison. Co, (Mo.) 
Journal, edited and published by John D. Doff, 
Eaq.; at’ Rockport; Mo, 8) 

” This is the right kind of talk: We are glad 
to see it. We hope Mr. Dof will continue to 
urge the farmers of Atchison County to organize 
a Society. 

We hope the day is not distant when every 
County in our noble State will have its flourish- 
ing Agricultural q 

Such Societies will ‘tend to allay the bitter 
feelings now existitig among our people and will 








SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

No subject connected immediately or remote- 
ly with farming, is of more consequence than 
sheephusbandry. It has grown wonderfully in 
importance during the last four years. The 
prices which are given for wool and mutton, 
have drawn the farmer’s attention from the or- 
dinary cultivation of his crops, and induced 
him to spend more time upon his flocks of 
sheep, Yopectatly is this the case in Missouri, 
which, in our judgment, affords facilities for 
the successful prosecution of sheep raising not 
excelled, if indeed it be equalled, upon this con- 
tinent, We know what we say, and merely 
repeat what our readers know we have often as- 
serted, 
The farmer who has a small or medium flock, 
can realize a handsome sum for the wool—even 
though his sheep are only ‘‘common,” and he 
is careful to see that they are well fed and 
cared for, Those whose floeks: number some 
hundreds, or thousands, could scarcely bestow 
their efforts more profitably. Their care is a 
great responsibility, and if managed by good 

t, will insure large profits. 

But there must be good management. Those who 
think that a flock of two thousand sheep can 
be safely kept through winter with little or no 
shelter, ag easily as a flock of two hundred, will 
be utterly disappointed, and their eyes will be 
greeted with the sight of ‘‘dead sheep” so often 
as to render the prospect of profit very dubious. 
Upon the ‘management of sheep,” we shall 
try to furnish articles from the best and most 
experienced writers in the country, thus en- 
deavoring to render the Rural World interest- 
ing to all engaged in this business. 

There are in this State, some very large and 
handsome flocks. Our friend, Dr. J. B. Cole- 

rove, of this city, has an extensive flock in 

ettis county. Mr. Richard Gentry, also has 
flocks, numbering in the aggregate, probably 
nearly four thousand. Of these gentlemen’s 
flocks and their management, we shall speak 
in this and future numbers. 

Dr. Colegrove’s flock of one thousand, were 
herded on the prairies last season; and it is a 
demonstrated fact, that sheep can be thus safely 
kept, and with profit. 

We shall briefly allude to the arrangements 
for winter—sheds, lots, plans for feeding, kind 
and quality of food, and the different breeds. 

After a season’s herding upon the prairies, 
the flock of 1,000 were divided into three sep- 
arate flocks, giving arange of forty acres to 
each. To provide protection from the severe 
winds andstorms, a pen was constructed of rails 
about five feet high, and fifteen feet long, by 
one rail’s length broad. Three or four pens 
were made in a line with each other, and rails 


another, thus leaving an open space, covere 
between each, and upon all of this, a large 
stack of well cured prairie hay was made. 
Enough hay was considered to be in this stack 
to feed the 333 sheep during the winter. ‘ This 
arrangement was made because the farms were 
not properly adapted for sheep, lacking the or- 
dinary protection of wooded land and sheds. 
And even if sheds had been provided, the Doc- 
tor is of opinion that such a rick as that de- 
scribed, is very advantageous. 

Separate fields or yards were prepared in a 
similar manner for any young lambs and de- 
crepid ewes, in which troughs were placed for 
feeding shelled or ground corn. In every field 
ponds were made so that water might be of easy 


access, 

The construction of such ricks of hay ren- 
dered the operation of feeding an easy one— 
the hay having only te be transfe to the 
feeding ricks close at hand. : 

In addition tothe prairie hay, timothy and 





bring them together as a common brotherhood. 


sheaf oats were fed every other H corn 
fodder, and corn in the’ hook—-a in moderate 


oF poles laid from the top, af one to the top | we believe all who have them, are reliable 


quantity. Care is used in this system of feeding, 
which has proved very successful, the sheep 
keeping inorder. Saltis given every Monday 
and Thursday. In the summer, whilst the 
flock was herded on the prairie, half a pound 
of pulverized resin was thoroughly mixed with 
the salt. The Doctor thinks this is an excellent 
remedy for “the rot,” and a very good prophy- 
lactic, or preventive. 

Dr. C, put his bucks among the flocks Dec. 1. 
The period of gestation being about 152 days, 
or five months, lambing would commence about 
May 1. Under all circumstances, he is of the 
opinion that late lambs are the most profitable 
—for these reasons: 

1. Of lambs born in March, he lost 60 per 
cent. 

2. Of lambs born in May, there is a reason- 
able expectation of saving 95 to 98 per cent. 

It is suggested that late lambs do not stand 
the winter as well as early—but this objection 
is more than overweighed by the large loss of 
early lambs. With a flock of 100, or even 200 
ewes, the shepherd might hope to save 70 per 
eent. Especially with such provision of sheds 
and berns-as-gould-allow of the requisite care 
and protection ftom chilly rains and wintry 
winds; but in a ffock of 1,000 ewes he prefers 
that they shall have access to the grass two 
or three weeks before lambing. There is an- 
other reason for this; the mother is better pro- 
vided with -milk after having been upon grass 
one to three weeks. 

Temporary sheds were also constructed by 
using poles twenty feetin length, which were 
placed side by side, one end on the ground, the 
other on a compactly built, straight rail fence. 
On the top were spread corn stalks and wheat 
straw. Corn stalks-were also piled against the 
fence on the outside of the road to make the 
protection more complete. 
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SORGHO SEED. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: How much cane seed is 
required to plant an acre of ground? Where 
can pure seed be obtained? Can it be sent 
by mail? Price? JosePH Kirk. 

Hamlin, Kansas. 


[Rerty.—About two quarts are needed to 
plant anacre. Pure seed can be, or ought to be, 
obtained at any of our seed stores in St. Louis. 
Great care is now requisite in order to obtain 
pure seed on account of the cane being so often 
grown in the vicinity of broom corn. It can be 
sent by mail. We presume it would cost about 
fifty cents per quart, if sent by mailand postage 
prepaid. By referring to our advertising col- 
umns, you will see who have seed stores, and 





dealers. | 





St. Louis Agr. and Mechanical Assoc’n. 
At the annual election for 13 Directors of this 
Association, to serve during the ensuing year, 
held Jan. 14, ’65, the following gentlemen were 
elected: Charles Todd, Wm. L. Ewing, G. B. 
Allen, A. Philips, Benj. O’Fallon, ‘Dan’l G. 
Taylor, Norman J. Colman, Arthur, B. Barret, 
B.G. Farrar, Wm. M. McPhergon,,T.. B. Ed- 
gar, E. A. Manny, and J. J» Holladay. ; 
And ata meeting held Jan. 21, the following’ 
officers were elected for ‘the ensuing year: 3 f 
Charles Todd, Pres. Wm 1, Ewing Gs Bs ee 
Allen, A. Philips, Vice-Presidents.  Dan’l:G,\ P 
Taylor, Treas: G. O. Kalb, S0é,)/' '/°% j 
Sorz Tgars 1n Cows.— Wash twic de Dol 
suds trom Castile soap, and ‘then an6int iw 
glycerine. 
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FARM HINTS. 

’ See to the Cattle-—Those weather-wise, proph- 
esy an open winter, But this matters not to the 
farmer, he should’ be prepared for any winter, 
whether an open one or aclose.one. Hig house 
and farm should be tidy and tight under every 
circumstance, Cattle of all kinds will not thrive 
unless theirstables are comfortable. They must 
be not only comfortable over head, but under 
foot. They should have a clean warm bed, 
For this purpose there is plenty of litter about 
a barn usually, and if not, resort must be had 
to straw, refuse hay and leaves laid aside for 
this use. 

Look to Young Animals.—If young animals 
are pinched for food they seldom get over it but 
are generally stunted through life. On this ac- 
count youshouldkeep your calves by themselves, 
and give them good Ray, and a ‘‘nub” of corn, 
and a handful of meal will do them no harm. 

Water for Stock.—It is to be hoped that very 
few farmers have to drive their stock “down to 
the brook to drink.” 

To do this is a shiftless practice. Every 
barn-yard should have water in it, either from 
a well, aqueduct, or hydraulicram. Ifthe wa- 
ter is at hand, the cattle drink oftener, and a 
little at a time, and as a consequence, are not 
subject to those severe chills, the result of great 
thirst, and the taking improper quantities of wa- 
terin the cold air. Besides, there is great risk 
in watering stock at a distance from the barn. 
They are liable to slip, and get lamed, or to be 
hooked by vicious animals, rendered more vi- 
cious by chills, or other difficulties incident to 
going to a distant brook or spring for water. 


Stable no place for Fowls.—Then see that the 
tie-up is neat and clean as may be. The old 
rooster and his mate should be kept out of it. 
Hens like to be with cattle, to roost over them 
where they can enjoy their warm breath of cold 
nights, but it is a filthy practice and should not 
be tolerated. They should also be kept out of 
the horse stable. The horse is a proud, neat 
animal, and wants no such room-mates. They 
are altogether too filthy for bis ideas of pro- 
priety. 

Sheep.—Then look to your sheep—hay is short 
and if you should ply them with corn, oats and 
roots, they will require but little hay, and 
that of a poorer quality will serve their turn. 
Of course good hay is better, but with grain and 
roots, poor hay and less quantity will winter 
them well, Be careful to keep them housed in 
stormy.weather. Snow or rain in their wool is 
a disadvantage. Some people seem to think 
that as they are covered with wool, they can stand 
storms, without flinching or injury, but it is a 
mistaken notion. They should be kept from 
storms, and should be kept warm atall times to 
thrive well. No farmer should keep sheep un- 
less he has proper shelter for them to protect 
them from the cold storms of whatever kind. 

The Pigs—These should have comfortable 
quarters. The old ones are slaughtered except 
the breeders, and of course the latter and the 

igs come in for better feed—but are they better 
Kept as to covering? No animal better pays 
for comfortable keeping and housing than the 
hog. Heshould be kept in a thriving condi- 
tion always. Starving hogs one half of the year 
and stuffing them the other half, has no econo- 
my init. It is probable that by judicious feed- 
ing the same amount of pork can be put upona 
hog in nine months that is now put upon one 
in eighteen months, and at the same cost of 
food. Of course we speak of the average of hogs 
through the country, for many people in eight- 
een months make their hogs weigh 500 pounds 
and 600 pounds, and then again we know of 
people who make their pigs weigh 400 pounds at 
less than nine months. But one thing is cer- 
tain, that people cannot make pork in this man- 
ner unless their swine are well housed and well 
attended. 


The, breed of Hogs.—A good deal depends upon 
the breed. It makes a wide difference ai the 
slaughter whether a pig weighs 12 or 20 pounds 
at four:weeks old, the time of weaning. The 
small pig will usually make the small hog, and 
so the large pig will usually make the large hog. 
There are exceptions however. The smallest 
pig of a litter, the “titman” as it is called, often 
makes the largest hog, but it must be remem- 
bered that the ‘‘titman’’ is small, not from na- 
ture, but from want of food. Plenty of food de- 
velopes his system, and he attains bis naturai 
growth—becomes a large hog, Again there are 
some large pigs that will never lay on fat—be- 
come large hogs—because it is not natural for 
them todo so. It is not the nature of the breed. 
Take a shoat, his snout as long as that ofa rhi- 
noceros, his,earsias big’as'those of av elephant, 
his n jong se adromedary, his legs as long, 
his bones as big, and his body as gaunt as those 
members in’& moose, and you can’t get 400 
pounds of porkupon him in six or eight months. 
Such hogs-ate never satisfied, always squealing 

Mere.and never make any proper return, for 

iSgiven them. Get then pigs of a good, 
reed, and if you want such, don’t go 
8, of fancy breeders, but go to a re- 
aan, ane who knows what he 1s selling; 
deal upon honor with:you. 
nade you food give him The 
good food, and you will have 
yes a. pork barrel in nine 
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ONION CULTURE. 

N. J. Cotman, Esq. ~ Dear Sir: As I have 
been, and intend to be a regular subscriber to 
the Rural World, I take the liberty of asking 
the Editor some inquiries. I saw, awhile since, a 
large sale of onions in Ill., and as I believe it 
to be a profitable crop, please give me the par- 
ticulars of the kind of ground, preparation and 
time of seeding, how many seed to the acre, 
&c. I saw in a former No. mention of a crop 
put in with a hand drill—where can I get one? 

Jacksonville, Mo. J. H. Penney. 

[Rzerty.—We presume any of the Implement 
and Seed Stores who advertise in our Journal 
have drills for the purpose. 

The onion requires a cool climate to favor 
perfect maturity. That in which Indian corn 
will barely mature is about right to bring it to 
the greatest perfection. The best method is to 
choose a well drained spot and plant early in 
the fall; cultivate and thin the plants well, and 
let them stand over the winter, either earthing 
them up, or giving them a good mulching of 
coarse stable manure to prevent the severe ac- 
tion ofthe frost and to keep the earth mellow. 
In spring, work the plants on each side with a 
narrow hoe. Growing from sets in the spring, 
gives the least trouble, where one prefers to buy 
sets. But’early planting and a rich, mellow 
soil are indispensable. 

In regard to the onion being a profitable crop 
we have no doubt. Read the following item: 

Mammotu Onion Cror.—A farmer in Scott 
county, Iowa, near Davenport, had last year a 
field of forty acres in onions, and the average 
yield is believed to be 915 bushels to the acre. 
As this was the average yield ofcarefully meas- 
ured portions, the entire crop from the forty 
acres will thus be 36,660 bushels, and as onions 


at Davenport sell for $1.43 a bushel, the yield 
of this forty acre onion patch will be $54,168, 
A subscriber who handed to us this para- 
graph, is acquainted with parties who have 
tested the truth of the above statement.— Ed. | 
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RYE. 
Ep. Rurat Wortp: I consider rye one of the 


most valuable of crops. My method is to “hog 
it down ;” and I get two crops from one sowing 
—it grows, if anything else will, and affords 
green pasture in the late fall and early spring, 
when little or nothing ele can be had for pas- 
ture—the pasture I consider very valuable for 
early lambs, 

I think that if my brother farmers will try it, 
that in two or three years they will think that 
they can hardly get along without it. 

Joun G. Surron. 
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BEE HIVES. . 


Hives should be made in winter. If they 
are to be painted, it should be done some 
months previous to using them, that the offen- 
sive smell of the paint may pass off before in- 
troducing the bees. Swarms put into newly 
painted hives, especially dark colored ones, are 
quite ajt to leave. Let the color be light, but 
not a clear white. It is well to alternate differ- 
ent colors in the yard, that the bees may more 
readily recognise their own hives. It is yet an 
open question whether painted hives are desira- 
ble. Were it not for their improved appearan- 
ces, it is doubtful if the advantages would bal- 
ance expenses and losses incident to their use. 

But what kind of hive shall be made? The 
wants of the bee itself are few and simple. A 
barrel, box. or any cavity which will hold 
combs for brood and winter stores, is all it 
demands. In ordinary seasons, a colony will 
store in such a place more than is needed for 
winter consumption. But with this primitive 
arrangement, the best stores are mixed with 
pollen, decidedly an unpleasant compound to 
most persons. Hence the necessity of some 
contrivance by which to separate the bitter from 
the sweet, When it was ascertained thata par- 
tition in the hive, with holes for communica- 
tion, would keep the honey separate from the 





ere was & fruitful field for generations of pa- 
tent venders. Each hada new form Of division 


jor @ new shape for the passages, and all are 


more successful in obtaining patents than, in 
anything else. In many of these, there "a 
ing d 1 to the ge Ppt is often the 





most. that ca ‘be said in their favor. And to 





lien,’ an important discovery was made.’ 
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charge from $5 to $10 dollars for the privilege 
of using such, is ridiculous, if not unjust. I 
never saw a patent vender of this description 
who did not aver that enormous quantities of 
honey could be secured by using his hive, all 
to be attributed to the peculiar screw, button or 
eross-stick, upon which the patent happened to 
be based. 

Bees will store most honey when they have 
but one apartment of a size that will just be 
filled by the end of the season. When this is 
divided, and the bees have filled one and are 
forced into another for want of room, they will 
lose a little time before commencing in the sec- 
ond. The greater the length and the less the 
number and size of the passages, the longer 
the bees will be in commencing work there. 
Hence, to obtain the largest amount of honey, 
the passages must giveample room for the bees. 
But if this is carried to an extreme, the whole 
partition will be taken away, and the original 
objections again arise. 

The greatest amount of surplus can be ob- 
tained by placing the boxes directly on the 
frames of the movable comb, or on the slats of 
the cross-bar hive, where the heat generated by 
the bees below will keep them warm; but this 
honey is not always of the purest quality. By 
laying strips of wood a quarter of an inch 
square upon the frames cross-wise, a great diff- 
erence in the purity will be observed. ‘These 
ends can be secured with the common box hive 
as well as with the most costly patents. 

To secure the surplus honey in good form 
and quality is the fundamental principle in all 
bee culture, and all patents, of whatever form 
or purpose, must be subordinate to it. 

The bee-keeeper has often noticed that some 
of his hives have more honey than necessary 
for winter, and at the same time that others 
have but a partial supply. He has wished to 
be able to transfer some of the surplus to those 
deficient. His bees have over-swarmed, send- 
ing out many small ones not worth hiving, and 
reducing the old stock to ruin. How can he 
remedy this? He has reason to suppose a 
queen is lost. Is there no way to ascertain 
without taking more trouble than the stock is 
worth? A colony has filled its hive, and many 
of the bees are crowded outside, losing valuable 
time, yet refusing to swarm in season. Is 
there no sate way of dividing the bees and ma- 
king another swarm thatcan be at work? Mr. 
Langstroth has given us a movable comb hive 
with which all these and other operations can 
be performed. Many others, following in the 
path he has opened, have patented a variety of 
forms, some of which are no improvement. 

The question, Will it pay? should be dis- 
cussed and answered affirmatively before ob- 
taining this hive. It is not claimed that bees 
will work faster in this than any other hive. 
Very much depends on the person who has 
control, and the number of stocks to be man- 
aged. On one side there is the cost of the right 
and increased cost of construction. On the 
other 1s the convenience of readily securing the 
advantages just mentioned. Ifa man know too 
little of the natural history of bees to take ad- 
vantage of even a part of the facilities offered 
by movable combs, he had better be content 
with the simple box. 

To winter ein successfully it is necessary to 
keep them warm, and at the same time dispose 
of the moisture always generated in the hive. 
Several patents have been granted for particu- 
lar openings, and the manner of condensing the 
moisture, which are no improvement on the box 
hive with the holes left open in the top. Some 
are made with double walls, enclosing a dead 
air space. This retains the warmth, bnt does 
not get rid of the moisture. Straw is valu- 
able in absorbing moisture and retaining 
heat, and bees will winter in the open 
airin the best manner possible in hives made 
of this material. Corn cobs are highly recom- 
mended for. the same purpose, but unless they 
are superior to straw, the trouble of preparing 
them will be so much more that they will be 
rejected. From the thousands of little air cells 
in the leaf of the cat-tail, this would seem. to 
even better material than straw or cobs. The 
conical-shape of the old fashioned straw hive is 
not adapted to improved beeculture, and if straw 
is used, some of the new forms should be adopted. 

Nearly if not quite all other pretended con- 
veniences in a bee-hive are balanced by a cor- 
responding evil, perhaps created by this very 
convenience. I advise bee-keepers to gene- 
rally avoid patents, and adopt hives with refer- 
ence to quantity, quality and form of surplus 
honey—facility of operating with the bees, and 
advantages for winter ventilation.—[Q. Co. Gent. 





CanineT oF Woots.—A Cabinet of Wools is 
being formed in the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, intending to show the’ effect of 
climate, soil, &c., upon the puenty and qual- 
ity. Specimens are desired from all parts.of the 
country, each to be accompanied by a state- 
ment of the locality where grown, the descrip- 
tion of sheep, the character of the soil, &e, 

Ep. Runa Wortp: Wherecan I procure a Cireu- 
lar Saw Mill, to run by horse power, for sawing lum- 
ber, and the price, &c. ‘ R. C. Lisensy. 

Tamaroa, Ill. 

[Bepuy: Of Kingslands & Ferguson, Agricultural 
Works, corner of 2d and Cherry. Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THANKS. 

We should be doing injustice to-our feelings, 
if we did not return our warmest thanks to our 
friends for the kind reeeption they have given 
to our new Journal, and for the many new 
names they have sent us. Our expectations 
have already been more than realized, and we 
are daily and almost hourly receiving fresh 
proofs of the kind interest our friends feel in 
the welfare of the Rural World. Many, in re- 
mitting, say that every number is worth the 
subscription price. We shall try to make this 
Journal a profitable investment toevery reader. 
We shall endeavor to give him such informa- 
tion as he needs—such as will pay—and being 
a practical man, we think we know the wants 
of our readers. 
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Loss sy Fire.—We regret to learn that our 
friend, S. B. Johneon, who resides a few miles 
north of Alton, has met with a severe loss— 
that of his dwelling-honse, and most of its con- 
tents, by fire,a fewdays since. This will bea 
heavy loss to him, and particularly at this 
season of the year, when it is ao difficult to 
build. We have spent many pleasant days and 
nights under the hospitable roof of our friend, 
and deeply lament the loss. We have never 
been made more perfectly at home in any of 
our sojournings than in the pleasant company 
of our friend Johnson and his accomplished 
and excellent lady. We hope it will not be 
long before we can repeat our visits in the new 
house which must rise from the ashes of the 
old one. 





~~ 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Cou. Conman—Can you tell me by what pro- 
cess photographs are taken. I could never un- 
derstand 1t. SuBscRIBER,. 


[Rerty.—The likeness is taken on a polished 
plate ofsilvered copper. This plate is subjected 
beforehand to the vapor of Iodine, and is trans- 
ferred to the Camera without being exposed to 
the light. The plate being then exposed to the 
image to be taken, the image is depicted upon 
it as fully asif seen in the looking glass. The 
plate is removed from its dark receptacle, and is 
exposed to mercurial vapor, which fully devel- 
opes the image, and it is made permanent by 


immersion in a solution of hypo-sulphate of so- 
da. Of course the processes are varied in the 
different kinds of pictures; but we have given, 
the general principles by which likenesses are 
taken. | 


LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 

N..J..Couman: Inclosed is your subscription 
for 1865 ; should have sent sooner, but was from 
home. 

I am a bachelor and a mechanic ; hence, have 
not even a garden: but J shall:havetheFarmer 
bound, and after a while when I give up trade, 
and turn my attention to rural affairs, it will be 
worth cost and interest. 

To any man who cultivates the soil, no mat- 
ter how little, every number is worth the subscrip- 
tion price, if he will only avail himself of the in- 
formation found in its columns. Wishing you 
abundant success in the good work, I am yours, 

Liberty, ‘Mo. B.S. Grszons. 


Ep. Rurat Wortp: Iam in receipt of the new 
Journal, and am very glad to see it is a semi-month- 
ly. I will show it to my friends, and see if they will 
not contribute towards its support, and receive in re- 
turn a mine of valuable information—and that inform- 
ation must be gained from the farmers of different 
lovalities themselves. I send you a few items: 

Pork ranges high, supply light, 15c has been paid 
for 200 hogs dressed ; packing houses have done a 
smaller business than usual, their price from 10 to 
12}c. Corn $1 @1.05 ® bus; potatoes $2@2.25; ap- 
ples $1 50@2.00 and are notkeeping well; wheat $1.60 
& bus; oats 60¢ B bus; flour $10.25 B hbl, for lst, 

8.50 for 2d. The chances for, a crop of wheat the 
coniing season are few; the cold, dry weather with- 
out snow, which has prevailed for the past.month, has 
ruined it to all present appearances. The buds on 
the peach and apple never looked better: in fact, all 
fruit trees give indications of an abundant harvest. 
Sorgho crop light the past season from bad stands 
and dry season, and sells from i ea per “0 
A great many preparing to grow it more extensively 
next season. , _... 8. F.T., Hannibal, Mo. 


Mysrsries or Brz: Kexrixg Exruatep: By M. 
Quinby.—We are in: receipt of this work from the 











| Publishers—a new edition. Mr. Quinby has spent a 


lifetime with the honey’ bee, andis one of the closest 

observers and best practical a a ’ 

language is very simple and hi8 directions easily com- 
pended. Every person interested in keeping honey 


as-he needs. Those wishing it, ean procure it by in- 
closing $1.75 to the Publ 





No. 61 Walker. 8t.,N ew York, 


























ians we have. His ’ 


would find the work full of just such information 
ers, Wm. Wood & Co.,' 
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[Written for the Rural World and Valley Farmer.) 
ABOUT EVERGREENS. 

In the midst of winter, with the bright foliage 
of spring and summer faded and gone from all 
our forest trees—the scene presents but a barren 
picture, and the eye wanders in vain to catch 
some object whereon remain some of the glcries 
of the past season. ’Tis now that the ever- 
greens are the most beautiful and most admired: 
their verdant foliage, their dense forms, are ob- 
jects truly grateful to us in every respect. In 
the forest they stand out boldly amid their leaf- 
less brethren, distinct landmarks to the view, 
and go far towards lessening the barren and 
cheerless aspect our forests present through the 
winter, and win us back to verdant fields again 
and smiling meadows—even amid the snows of 
January. 

Few, indeed, we think, could fail to love an 
evergreen tree—they should have a place in 
every lawn and in every yard. But however 
beautiful, unfortunately they do not receive that 
attention in the West they should: the planta- 
tions of this important class of trees for orna- 
ment and otherwise, are, as yet, confined to the 
few—the reason of this we think, is, that the 
people have not been fully aroused to see this 
matter in its proper light. 

Aside from their beauty and the effect they 
produce on the landscape; they fill an import- 
ant niche in rural life. When the North wind, 
shrill, keen, and cutting, comes sweeping over 
our prairies, what have we betterto shelter our 
homes, to create an impassable wall, almost, to 
the wind, than rows of cedar, arbor vite, 
spruce or fir? A belt of fine trees around the 
farm yard, even upon the most exposed posi- 
tions, is the surest protection against tue rude 
blasts that sweep over it; while the air within 
the belt will be mild and genial. 

Our horticulturists have found evergreens to be 
the best protection for shielding half hardy trees; 
guarding them from the extremes of heat and 
cold—orrather, cold winds and warm sunshines, 


for which our winter days are so remarkable. 
To the fruit grower they are of the greatest 
benefit, especially to those who have been by 
force of circumstances compelled to locate 
their plantations on exposed positions—and, as 
before remarked, the cheapest and best’ pro- 
tection to shelter his trees in winter, or his 
fruit in spring, from the raw winds and late 
spring frosts. Boundary rows of spruce or ce- 
dar, fourteen or sixteen feet high, we are confi- 
dent, would aid in fruiting thousands of orchards 
every year. Such being the case, we would sug- 
gest to our prairie farmers and fruit growers to 
plant, not only around their cultivated grounds 
—but around their entire farms, spruce, fir or 
cedar. In the course of half a dozen years 
they will furnish a better and more durable shel- 
ter than a board fence could give. 
This most important branch of husbandry 
has been neglected too much—its importance 
should be more fully presented to the people, 
and to those living on prairie lands especially. 
By a little extra care and attention, their cul- 
ture will be invariably a success ; and by alittle 
more nursing and pruning, their growth may be 
made more symmetrical and more dense. We 
fear our article is already too long, and will 
speak of those kinds of ever, 
able for forming protecting 
number. 
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RURALIST. 


' HALE’S EARLY PEACH. 
We are gratified to learn, from every source, 
that this peach is proving so valuable. Indeed, 





it is so much earlier than our earliest heretofore 
—viz., Troth’s Early—that another variety ri- 
pening between the two is needed. It is said to 
be at least ten days earlier than Troth’s. We 
see that at the American Pomological Society 
this was the uniform verdict. It will prove a 
great acquisition, not only to every amateur cul- 
tivator, but make fortunes for those who plant 
it for market, as it will command the highest 
rates yet known for the peach. It is also of 
fine size, and well adapted for market purposes. 





ns most suit- 
lts in a future 
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Cultivating the Black berry. 
Soil—Any good corn soi] may be used, and 
& position affording a partial shade, as a young 
orchard, is desirable; seek a shelter also by 
the make of the ground from the range of the 
heavy winds. 

Planting—Plant in rows 7 feet apart and 3} 
feet apart in the rows. Pay noattention to the 
end of the cane, but place the germ of the plant 
up, and deep enough so that when the roots are 
fairly covered to the top of the germ the whole 
plant is two inches below the level surtace ot 
the ground. 

Cultivation—Keep the ground mellow and 
free from grass and weeds with hoe and cultiva- 
tor. 

Trimming—They will need no trimming the 
first year. Let the growth trail on the ground 
and in the spring cut all off to within 1} or 2 
feet of the root—it seems wasteful, but must be 
done. There will now spring up large upright 
canes, and when they are two feet high, pinch 
or cut off their tips. This will throw the 
growth into branches, make the main canes 
stiff, prevent them from being broken down by 
the wind, and obviate the necessity for stakes 
and lashing to support the next crop of fruit.— 
Cut out the old wood after fruiting, and culti- 
vate theground, In the spring, cut off all the 
branches to within one foot of the main cane 
which was pinched or cut off when two feet 
high the previous summer. This leaves the 
row like a hedge 2 feet high and 2 feet thick. 


GRAPE GRAFTING. 

Ep. Rurat Worip: Will you give me the 
simplest and best plan of grafting the grape— 
so simple that a novice can understand and prac- 
tice it. M. 

[Rerty.—The following has been our practice, 
with fair success. We take the dirt away from 
the root to be grafted, to the depth of 5or 6 in- 
ches. Then cut off the root 3 or 4 inches below 
the surface, and insert the cion in the root in 
any of the usual methods of grafting. Then 
wrap that partof the root receiving the cion with 
paper, and fill in with fine earth, pressed care- 
fully about the root and cion, leaving one or two 
buds above the surface. Keep the ground nice- 
ly worked about the plant during the summer, 
and if you have a strong root you may expect a 
great growth.— Ed. | 
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CULTIVATING ORCHARDS, 
The editor of the Genesee Farmer says: “I 
was telling you last spring about my orchard 
of Northern Spies. They were planted about 
seven years ago. About five acres of the orch- 
ard have been in grass for four years, while one 
acre has been under the plow. The difference 
in the health and growth of the trees is quite 
marked. I had thought that, as the North- 
ern Spy is a long time in coming into bear- 
ing, and that as a rapid growth of wood 
has a tendency to retard fruitfulness, and let- 
ting an orchard remain in grass would check 
the growth of the trees, that it might be better 
not to plow this orchard of Northern Spies.— 
But it is a mistake. The trees in the cultivated 
land, arenot only more vigorous and healthy, 
but they have borne more or less fruit of excel- 
lent quality, while there is scarcely an apple on 
the trees in the grass,” 

The editor of the Mirror thus speaks: ‘This 
is our experience. We have an orchard that 
was planted about twenty years since. It had 
been cultivated but little, if at all, and when 
we moved upon the farm eight years since, it 
was in avery bad condition, and had never 
produced any fruit. We plowed all but three 
rows of this orchard in the spring of 1857, and 
planted it with corn, manuring liberally in the 
hill, and manuring each tree liberally with 
well-rotted chip manure, The effect was soon 
perceived. In the fall, the trees cultivated had 


dark green leaves—and they held on to the trees 
till the snow came and later, while the trees not 
cultivated had lighter green leaves, and fell by 
the early frosts. That cultivation produced this 





nure as liberally as the others. 

The second year the trees, many of them, 
commenced bearing. Obliged to leave for the 
West, our farm was leased for three years—and 


trees ceased to bear. 


inally set in the 
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result, is proved by the fact of the orchard. un- 
plowed, the trees were dressed with chip ma- 


the orchard was laid down to grass, and the 


Last fall, we plowed the entire orchard and 
manured—the leaves assumed their dark hue— 
and we raised a number of barrels of excellent 
fruit from them, although but few apples were 
raised in the neighborhood. We intend now to 
cultivate this orchard till the experiment is fully 
tested, and have little doubt of making it a fine 
fruit bearing one, although the trees were ori- 
ground altogether too low. 

his difficulty weare obviating by digging the 
soil away from the trunk of the trees, when we 
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Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 6. 
GRAFTING. 


Fig. 5 


In the early settlement of the country, fruit 
trees were generally propagated from seed.— 
But trees propagated in this way, from kinds 
however good, gave uo assurance that the seed- 
ling trees would produce fruit with the good qual- 
ities possessed by the parent. New varieties are 
thus produced, but generally, where one seedling 
tree produced fruit, equal or superior to its par- 
ent, many would prove inferior, and frequently 
they are so degenerated that they are worthless. 
In order to obviate this difficulty, and to prop- 
agate those kinds only that are worthy of culti- 
vation, grafting and budding are resorted to, 
Grafting was understood by the ancients.— 
Fifty or more different methods were prac- 
tised by the Romans. But since the demand 
for fruit trees in this country calls for them by 
thousands, but two different modes of grafting 
are generally practiced, and these are such as 
can be performed with the greatest facility. 


The most common method of grafting apple 
trees now practised by extensive nurserymen is, 
to sow the apple seed either in the fall or spring. 
The seedling, on good land and properly culti- 
vated, will by fall, be large enough to graft.— 
These are taken up and packed in the cellarand 
the business of grafting is carried on all through 
the winter. The grafts ure packed in boxes, 
mixed and covered with moss, pulverized rotten 
wood or light earth, and placed in the cellar un- 
til the season of setting out arrives in the spring. 
Roots, grafted in this way, are cut into two or 
more pieces according to their size and length, 
each piece forming a root for an individual 
tree. 

If the graft is set in the stock or root, so that 
the sap may flow upwards without interruption, 
and that which is elaborated by the swelling 
bud and leaves may flow freely downward 
through the inner bark, the union is surely and 
readily formed. [n order to secure this, certain re- 
quisites are tobe regarded, the first of which is, 
that the operation be performed with a sharp 
knife, so that the parts may be cut smoothly, 
without mutilating the pores or sap vessels, and 
the two parts be brought into immediate and 
even contact. Secondly, that the parts be so 
brought together that a permanent and consid- 
erable pressure be applied to keep the parts in 
their proper places. Thirdly, that the union ofthe 
inner bark and the wood, both of the graft and 
the root be brought together, so as to exactly 
correspond. Where the graft and the stock are 
not ofthe same size this union must be secured 
on one side. With a correct knowledge of the 
requisites for grafting, a little practice will soon 
make one perfect in the operation. 

Formerly, the stocks, at one year old, were 
setin the nursery rows and cultivated one year, 
and then grafted at the surface of the ground. 
It is contended by some that trees propagated 
in this way are better and longer lived than 
those that are root grafted. Our experience does 
not enable usto answer this question. This last 
isa more tedious and expensive operation and 
can Only be done in the spring of the year, when 
other operations are pressing. In some nurse- 
ries stocks are set in the way we have mentioned, 
and budded in the fall at a comparatiyely more 
leisure time. 


praeticed in seedling orchards by removing the 
large limbs and inserting grafts in their stumps 
or where it is desirable to have specimen fruit. 
A great variety of apples or pears may be in- 
serted in the same tree. 

The figures we give above, will illustrate the 





apply the manure to them.” 
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ig. 8. 





Another method of grafting is extensively} 








Fig. 7. Fig. 8. Fig. 4, 


grafting fruit trees. Figures 1 to 4 represent 
the successive stages of what is termed whip or 
tongue grafting, from the sloping cut of the graft 
and stock or root to the completion of the oper- 
ation by binding. In practicing this method of 
grafting, with one clean cut we make the proper 
slope, and by reversing the knife, one cut down- 
wards completes the tongue. In making the 
tongue, the cut downwards should be deeper than 
is represented in figs, 2 and 3; it should be at 
least three quarters to one inch deep. This in- 
creased depth adds greatly to the strength of 
the parts united, Figs. 5, 6, 7 and 8 represent 
the respective parts of what is termed clett graft- 
ing, such as is usually employed in stocks plant- 
ed in the ground, and in renewing the heads of 


old trees. Fig. 5 represents the stock, opened 
with a wedge, ready to receive the graft; fig. 6 
represents the wedge shape of the graft to 
be inserted, and fig. 7 illustrates the gratt in its 
place atter the wedge has been withdrawn. It 
is only large stocks that require to be opened 
by a wedge. Nursery stocks are always grafted 
while they are so small that the graft itself will 
open the cleft; fig. 8 shows a cross section of 
the cleft graft. 1t will be seen that the graft is 
cut thicker on the outside than on the inside, in 
order that the points of union at the bark may 
fit the more firmly. . 
In fig. 4 the band is represented. Our meth- 
od of binding is somewhat different, and may be 
performed with great expedition. 

Take a piece of board with a planed surface, 
a yard long and nine or ten inches wide; draw 
a line with a pencil the entire length four inches 
from one edge, and draw another line four inch- 
es from the first ; these indicate the length of the 
bands. Along the edge of the board and. along 
each line lay on with a brush a sttip of grafting 
wax one inch wide. For making the bands, pro- 
vide common cotton cambric, worth 25 cents 
per yard; draw the end of the cloth even with 
the second line made on the board, and ‘stretch 
the cloth and press it on to the wax, so that it 
will adhere, and cut off the piece with a knife, 
even with the edge of the board; then apply a 
coat of grafting wax one inch wide along the two 
edges of the cloth and one ifch wide on each 
side of the middle line, then with a sharp knife 
across the board cut the cloth into strips half 
an inch wide, and then draw the knife length- 
wise over the middle pencil mark, cutting the 
bands into two lengths of four inches each. By 
a gentle fire the wax is kept at a proper temper 
and the bands may be taken from the board as 
the binding proceeds and applied to the grafts 
with the greatest facility. 

Where the stocks are of good size and the 
grafting well performed, we never found any 
great benefit from binding. 

Grafting Wax may be made by melting togeth- 
er about equal parts of beeswax, tallow, and ros- 
in, or the proportion of wax may be reduced for 
the sake of economy, and the rosin and tallow 
supplied in proportions that will give the proper 
temper to work readily and adhere well. 
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When to War on Peach Borer. 

Ep. Ruray Wortp: I see an inquiry on the above 
in your issue of Jan. 1, and herewith give my experi- 
ence: The miller deposits its eggs from May 15 to 
Juné15; the grub works up in cool and down in hot 
weather. I use a small bottle of coal oil with a quill 
in ‘the cork, and put a few drops in the holes: one 
drop on a grub decides the matter. If the tree is at- 
tended to during the time of eggs or young borers, 
washes: will answer. 

I will tell you about my fish raising: There is a 
gulley through my farm, one place 6 feet deep. I 
commenced plowing and scraping above the dam, and 
finished’ with the wheel-barrow. «Dam 16 or 18, feet 
at the base, 7 feet high; has a waste way planked and 
wired. Stocked with cat-fish, and they gain about 3 
inchesa year, My pond furnishes great stock water. 

Do you know of any work on fish culture? gal 

I wish to sell my premises here, I have 80 acres of t 

timber, - 








pagent — — _~ 40 acres’ of good 

an ore e ng to bear; barn, fre 1 

and kitchen, cS pep iy ‘workshop, ani vodher ou 7 

houses, 34 miles from Flora, Olay Co., Ble!) 9 4 
[Ruriy.—Our correspondent can jproey 

on fish culture, by writing. to. Wms . Wood 

Agricultural Book Publishers, Yor 








various methods now generally practiced in 





advertisement will be found in another co mii . 
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[Written for the Rural World and Valley Farmer,] 
TRUST IN THE PILOT. 


BY MISS MARY A. GARY. 
As over life’s way, our footsteps may stray, 
We find many things to distress us; 
And snares for our feet we often may meet, 
As Satan strives hard to oppress us. 


This life, we well know, has its burden of wo, 
For all on earth’s broad surface dwelling; 
And every heart must carry a part, 
Of the sorrow with which it is swelling. 


Oh! little we know, in childhood’s first glow, 
Of the depths of life’s dreary commotion, 
When out in the world our life-barques are hurl’d 
To float o’er its storm-beaten ocean. 


Then, as the heart fails, the storm that assails 
Seems doomed to destroy all our pleasures ; 

And down in the gloom ofits billowy tomb, 
Engulf our most beautiful treasures. 


Yet, soul, never fear; thy Pilot is near, 

Nor will he, alone, storm-tossed, leave thee ; 
Ifnot by thy side, when dangers hetide, 

He’s waiting above to receive thee. 


Be true and be brave, while stemming the wave, 
And show that thy heartis no craven; [light, 
Then, soon from the night, thou’lt emerge into 
And gently float into the haven. 
Brighton, Ill. 
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[Written for the Rural World and Valley Farmer.] 
MY PET. 


Men are different. So it is with women. But 
children are more alike; achild is a child the 
world over. 

But there is difference in children. You can 
often tell what the woman will be, or the man, 
in the child. These are more distinct charac- 
ters than the others, and are our interesting 
children. They grow up interesting, and the 
older, the more so. 

Thus, Mary Libbie is an interesting girl. 
When I say interesting, I do not mean merely 
that, in the general sense of the term. She is a 
child, not yet in her teens, and almost entirely 
different from other girls of her age. She will 
play sometimes, and then she is quite sprightly. 
But generally, she is quiet-—quite by herself, as 
if wandering in thought. This is her general 
cast. 

Sheisas pleasant a child, and as handsome in 
a quiet way, as any you will find. You will 
seldom get her eye, she is so intent—yet with- 
out intensity—on her thought. But when the 
brown eye turns up, you are at once delighted— 
because it isso rare, and so handsome. The 
hair is also brown, and very thick, clustering. 
She is lady-like in her form—very! reminding 
you of the woman, And that she is, a little 
woman of nine years old, which I goto see 
daily. 

I think she is attached to me. Sometimes I 
think not; so absent, sosecluded in her thought. 
Her very ways partake of this absence. Yet, 
sometimes she seems to welcome me—and then 
there is a half-laugh on the pleasantest features 
and in her voice. I am beginning to be almost 
in love—in love with a child—which is yet'a 
woman in her manifestations. There is the 
form—of an adult—though small, a child of 
nine; those are ‘her ways ; and the practical 
good sense—not practical exactly—the sense is 
there—but ‘the modesty, without blushes, is 
there also, and the child’s feminine nature. 
How ‘unobtrusive she is! and yet I find her at 
my side ere 1am aware often, usually with a 
book or paper, (she isa great reader, reading 





~ A> t0 fast, biowever.) And then I bend over. and] 
| gead the piece she points out; sometimes she 


is’ it herself. She reads’ with god sense ; 
ne is quick to discriminate; and that pleases 


eo me—to see euch prosperity. 


Yes ‘I brought her my last Monthly. I 


y had ‘promi it'a'few days before, When I 


came without ‘the book, she asked me, in her 


halt-shamed way, if I had the paper, I told her 


“no ; but I would get it; and at dusk I brought 
4it) She was standing in the door (of the old 


low mansion) eating something. I raised the 
paper and smiled; She suspended her food, in 
the act of raising it, and looked; then gave one 
of her brightest smiles, with her head hali-aside, 
and half-turned down. It was a pleasant little 
figure. She did not run (back) at my approach, 
as was too often the case, but stood ber ground, 
and. permitted me to bend over -and show her 
the article, ‘‘The Lost Needle,” in the nicely- 
printed magazine. 

She read it right there, her head slightly 
drooped—and said not much. I showed her 
some other pieces I had written—all originating 
in my room, which she now and then plucked 
courage enough to visit. I showed her also a 
poem, on birds. She said, smiling, when I had 
finished reading it, ‘‘ That is pretty.” It was 
not the hundreth part as pretty as she in say- 
ing it. 

I staid there awhile—there was company at 
the house, and they were eating, or had just got 
through. She was interested in the book (mag- 
azine,) and particularly with the piece—The 
Lost Needle—which she said she would write 
off; but more particularly seemed she interest- 
ed in my bringing her the book. G. 


SOCIAL HABITS. 

It is respectable to goto church. It is not 
respectable to stay away. The Sabbath, at 
least, should have this deference paid it. 
Whether a man worships or not, let him at 
least keep outof mischief; and there is no bet- 
ter place than the church. If the sermon is 
tedious and he is careless of the benefits of the 
place, obdurate, let him oecupy his mind other- 
wise. There is a multitude of faces—all differ- 
ent—which, if he has a taste for the thing at 
all, will pass away his time agreeabiy, and in- 
structively. We will guaranty some face or 
faces willinterest him. There isnot a congre- 
gation that would not furnish something for 
Dickens. Dickens often transfers these to the 
admiring world. And they are taken from just 
such places—from our common humanity 
wherever it is assembled, and the church is 
certainly a place where this common humanity 
is in its neatest and best appearance. ll faces 
are here. A man needs but make his selection. 
Then there is something in the singing—in the 
tone of the human voice, even if itis humble. 
If humble, it is apt also to be sincere. Devout 
prayer, when it is truly sincere, is refreshing; 
it will touch the heart. What thenif the dis- 
course is an electric one, stirring, animating? 
Will not these things pay? They will atleast 
give a good conscience, and as the matron said, 
a good appetite. We have known sermons to 
take the appetite ; we like such sermons. An- 
other thing, a man will set a good example by 
going to church. His example may induce 
others to follow. Attend church—not only fu- 
nerals, but divine service. 


Brain Work. 

No man after middle age, if he hopes to keep 
his mind clear, should think of working his 
brain after dinner, a season whioh should be 
given upto enjoyment. The immediate result 
of. postprandial labor is always inferior to that 

oduced by the vigorous brain of the morning. 
When mental labor has become a habit, how- 
ever, we know how weak are words of warning 
to make a sufferer desist; and then we are 
reminded of the answer made by Sir Walter 
Scott to his physicians, who in his last illness 
foresaw that his mind would break down unless 
he desisted from brain work: “ As for bidding 
me not to work,” said he sadly, “ Molly might 
as well put the kettle on the fire, and then say, 
‘Now don’t boil!’”’ It must not be supposed, 








however, that we wish to deprecate even severe. 


mental labor; on the contrary, a well organized 
brain demands exercise, and like the black- 
smith’s arm, flourishes on it. We believe that 
pleasurable brain work can be carried on to 
an almost limitless extent without injury. A 
poet in the full swing of his fancy, a philoso- 
pher working out some scheme for the benefit 
of humanity, refreshes rather than weakens his 
brain. It will be found that the great majority 
of those who have gained high honors in our 
universities have also distinguished themselves 
greatly in after life. It is the hard, thankless 
task work which tears and frets the fine: 
matter of the cerebrum. It is;the pr a 
anxiety which accompanies the working out o 
the great monetary transactions which pro 

that silent and terrible ramolisement which gr 





ually saps the! mind of the strong man.—Co 
hill Mag. : al y: 
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Give Expression to Your Thoughts. 

We are thinking beings. All men have 
thoughts. Some have valuable ones, and oth- 
ers have those which are not so valuable. Some 
are lofty—others low. The better the mind, the 
better the thought. But we all think too little. 
To have good thoughts we must have good in- 
formation to base them upon. One of the chief 
objects in life should be to acquire correctinfor- 
mation—to form a good judgment, to think cor- 
rectly, and to give a free and full expression to 
our thoughts. , We can do this in various ways. 
If our circle of friends and acquaintances is of 
the right stamp, they will hear us with pleasure. 
It they think we are in error, they will combat 
our propositions and give expression to their 
own thoughts. Thought then conflicts thought, 
and argument argument: This will enable us 
to come to correct conclusions. We can also 
give expression to our thoughts through the pub- 
lic press. Farmers can give their views on the 
various processes of farming through the Agri- 
enltural press. And they should do more of 
this. They thus become public benefactors. 
We all owe a duty to our fellow man, and if we 
can assist him it isourduty todoit. Politicians 
have a channel of communication through the 
political press. Nearly every class has its organ 
of communication. 


Public speaking can be resorted to, and when 
a man has sterling thoughts he will always be 
listened to with attention. We need more speak- 
ers, lecturers, debaters. The march of mind is 
onward and upward. Cultivate good thought, 
and give free expression to it, and you will 
benefit yourself and others, 


[Written for the Rural World and Valley Farmer.] 
ANGELS. 
And she prayed to the angels 
To keep me from harm-- 
To the queen of the angels 
To shield me from harm. 





Kpear A. Por. 
There are many angels—but they are ditferent. 


Did any one ever think of this? think that 
the angels, like their earth-sisters, have variety 
of looks, perhaps of character, disposition, &c. 
So it would seem to be. So it would seem ne- 
cessary to be. Or else in what would consist 
the beauty of angels? All made over one pat- 
tern like a coin ! that would not do: that would 
be monotonous: that would not suit the variety 
of mankind, if that is to be consulted. 

But the thought of the angels like their earth- 
sisters, all varying, yet all beautiful, beautiful in 
their own way—motion, looks, disposition, &c. 
—this agrees with us. It gives us selection— 
not actually the privilege of selecting, to be sure, 
(“‘would,” says Rupert, “it did,”)—but the 
thought is “delicious,” chimes Rupert. 

That each angel is like our own fancy of it, 
and infinitely superior, as it no doubt is, makes 
the angelic throng what we think it should be. 
To be more particular: are the various shades 
of hair there? in a word, have they black hair, 
red hair, &c? These are harsh words; but they 
are no doubt exempt from their harshness there. 
The red there, no doubt, is truly auburn; gold 
is the shiny thing we but dream ofhere. It has 
a lustre there, and a richness, that excludes all 
thoughts of avarice or degradation, There 
ean be no evil there—nothing to afflict. Heaven, 
like poetry, knows only the beautiful, the hap- 
py. Therefore, all, from the transmuting influ- 
ence of the good—all must be pure,—there can 
be nothing to offend. 

Think of it, then, (ol man!) what eyes! 
what looks!—not satirical, my dear trans- 


gressor (be not afraid); though to you they may |” 


be: they know nothing there of earth’s impurities. 
That again is a hard drawback upon the trane- 


gressor wholikesiniquity. But he also likes good, 


for there is no one.so absolutely degenerate, but 
there is still enough left—at least’ to appreciate. 

Another thing, Evil thought (the libidinous) 
is not there. Hence the angels have no busi- 
ness on earth, save to carry .messages; and 
what delightful messengers they make—giving 
light here and there to the world—wiere gleams 
to be sure as their wings radiate, but,still show- 
that there is connection between earth and heav- 
en, and that angels are, at least, in part, human. 
They have our own human form, heart, &c.; 
they can therefore sympathize. Are they severe 
upon.us? Not,atall. They bemoan our fate; 
they would drop the tear if that were possible 
for an angel. That they have a softening at 
heart, a sympathy for our woes, the stupidest 


_| would not want to disbelieve. 
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In their varied excellence and beauty, what 
a thought is thére—a field—for the mere delight 
of the thing, to contemplate. And all this beauty 
unassumed, unknown—only, beautiful, because 
that is its nature. Heréis the air, pure air of 
innocence. ‘Think of that—a child in an angel 
—and yet possessing all the knowledge which 
God Wisposes to bestow upon angels. Know- 
ledge seems but a task to them—their capacity 
always there to receive it, only necessity calling 
it forth. So with power with which an angel 
is sometimes clothed. We cannot think with 
Milton of the various power delegated to angels 
in heaven, no. more than of his battles which he 
fought there, The angel-is but the immediate 
minister of God. As such, he is an agent a- 
round the throne, despatched as occasion may 
require—in a word a power sent forth from God. 

So all is in the hands, and under the imme- 
diate influence of the Power that. directs the 
universe. And heaven is the place of happi- 
ness that He can make it. What purity then 
there must be in the angels—pure as Deity him- 
self—a part of his emanation—though this I 
know is not exactly in accordance with the or- 
thodox notion—for angels, some of them at 
least, are charged with hostility and evil intent, 
even in heaven—“‘falling from their first estate,” 
&e. But still, that heaven is the place of pu- 
rity that it ought tobe, as the home of God, can- 
not be otherwise—for who would impute impu- 
rity to God. 

Pure, perfect happiness is in heaven, then. 
It is the fountain, the head-source of felicity, 
pure, unalloyed. And here the angels are the 
animated beings that flit round the throne, for- 
getting their beauty (they never thought of it) 
—they are only happy init. It is for us to see 
this. beauty—to contemplate it rather; and, is 
it not a subject, heaven included, to think upon, 
to let the mind wander, luxuriate in? G. 
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Deata.—Many are born, and die in infancy. 
These are the buds that are cut off, and know 
nothing of life. Others die in youth, and these 
know but little more. It is hard to see these 
cut down, so fresh and vigorous; but harder 
still-when the man of wothan dies, in the prime 
of life. After this, when life declines, it is easi- 
er to depart, The mishaps of life have pre- 
pared us for this, and the declivity helps us 
down—to the foot of the hill, where our grave 
is. Ah! this declining is like the declining 
sun, sad—night to follow.. And yet the man 
is resigned: he finds rest, what most he needs. 
Yes, that is it—rest, Life has been so long 
and tiresome, that now we need rest. Thus 
death becomes a thing,to, be wished for by the 
old—by the weary.of Jife’s»journey. And how 
far they have traveled—so far from their child- 
hood’s home—they almost seem lost—are lost 
amid the strangers that. surround them, for 
their friends have all dropped off, and they are 
left alone. They are in'a-land of strangers, 
away from their home, though living in it—so 
changed is all. They wish to-die. Ah! there 
is nothing like the loneliness of age. 


os ui 
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Clothes should always be changed as the 
weather changes, it matters not at what season 
—either in mid-winter or mid-summer. We 
catch our colds in consequence of neglecting 
this. Weare too lazy to change our raiment, 
and think it will. all pass off mght. The next 
day we have a cold. 
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Farmers pO Not Tatx Enoucn Tocerner— 
Especially the poorer farmers with the better. A 
good farmer is always a ‘benefit to a commun- 
ity. Talk with him, Talk with him at any 
rate, for he, is an intelligent man ; and you may 
be sure he will talk about his-farm, and the 
success of his crops:and stock—the failures also. 
And here you will get important instruction.— 
Visit together, ther. — It is |a healthful inter- 
change of thought. It will give» you cheerful- 
ness without insipidity. In this way farmers 
can be agricultural papers to each other. Bring 
your wives and children. Let them ‘also have 
the benefit of @ reunion. Cheerfulness is a 
good element in a neighborhood ;°and people 
well acquainted with each other are a combi- 
nation of strength. Much help will they be to 
one another. Visit together—talk together— 
cultivate friendship and cheerfulness—and see 
if you don’t prosper. be 
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The above scene is a view in the imperial 
city of the Napoleons, taken from the Place de 
la Concorde. Paris is the second city in size 
and population in Europe. The Tailleries re- 
presented above was formerly the residence of 
the kings. This public resort of the Parisians 
on holiday occasions, is also the parade ground 
and the theatre for military reviews: The gar- 
den in front is ornamented with trees, flowers 
and fountains. Paris hasa population of about 
2,000,000 inhabitants, and is the source of the|® 
fashions, and many arts and accomplishments. 
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{Written for the Rural World and Valley Farmer.] 
NEAT FARMER GIRLS. 

Give us the farmer girls that are tidy. They 
have the health; and if they have the neatness 
withal, there is not a finer flower—country 





sweet briar—‘tcountry-cousin to the rose’”—and 
a sounder, hotiester—no “worm i’ the bud.” 

Bat, your healthy, honest, frank girl, must 
be tidy. Dirt is not allowable in any case. The 
morning work must be done; and even then 
the sloven must be avoided. There is no use 
living in dirt; it is not necessary. The natural- 
ly neat persona, will be neat even if in the midst 
of dirt. The air, the nature of such a person, 
is disposed to neatness—and if education has 
aided, why, you are secure against such a one 
falling back into the dirt. The wife will be 
neat—the grandame will be tidy. 

Turn me out the farmer’s daughters against 
any other daughters. You have the true Eves 
of the Earth, and not the dolls of society. This 
is what is wanted. It is wanted by our young 
men—our young farmers, And it is this— 
healthy, sound, neat young women—that help 
make the world and put it on a sound footing. 

Our daughters have much to do—they are 
responsible ; they are looked to for the future 
welfare of the nation: and noneso much as the 
farmer’s daughters. Plump, tidy and rosy; 
singing, working, happy, cheerful—and withal 
wholesome with advice. You are at home with 
such ‘girls—not at a distance—not at cold 
lengths. But a true, warm-hearted friend greets 
you, and abides with you, helps you, works for 


you, calculates and cares foryou. She is half} 
of you; not one to take eare of, a dear band-} 


box ornament, but.a loving, practical com pan- 
ion. 

You have your house. She makes it your 
home, and the home of your childrea—children 
as plump, as rosy as she. liut what house 
have you? Letussee. There is an air of neat- 
ness the moment you enter; it is the natural 
air she breathes and must have; she sees no- 
thing uvusual in it. Her dress is like her room 
—neat and clean.- The clock is polished and 
keeps regular time; the windows are clear, and 
all. the light in; the furniture is glossy, and 


in its r place. Is the floor, swept?..Ay, 
+. unce and 


always, so that the children can 
roll, to. their heart’s content, rithon danger of 
soiling their garments, 


bouncing} 
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the ordering of her family, and the family 
knows it as it were beforehand, tor all chimes 
in together to the one good end of an orderly, 
happy household. 

uch a woman, such daughters, are in con- 
verse with the eky—the clean sky—whose blue 
spans them as with an arch ; lovers of the rain, 
and the snow, and the grass, and the fresh 
mold—because they are all clean, like their 
own pure thoughts. Not a finer dimple has 
the stream than is seen on the lJass’s cheeks, 
as she trips along in happy-heartedness at its 
side. The sloven—is counted out. She is sul- 
ky, careless—lazy. Who has ever seen a dirty 
girl that was not also a lazy girl. Neatness and 
smartness go together, Mary. 
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(Written for the Rural World and Valley Farmer.) 
TOO LATE! 


Oh! it was hard to see 
One always so shy in her ways, 
_Now borne through the crowd _ 
In her funeral shroud, 
UNMovVED by its gaze. 


So coy at heart, 
A leaf, when stirred 
By wind or bird, 
Would make her start; 
Now all the stare 
Of the many there, 
Cannut disturb those eyes, 
Nor tint the cheek with the least surprise. 
Both cheek and eyes have lost the light 
hey never can reclaim, 
Though the brow so fair, 
And the parted hair, 
Are still the same. 
Vuin are the tears that fall: 

They cannot waken from ruts sleep. 
Unheeded now is praise or blame— 
She answers not even the mother’s call; 

Nor arm who the latest came. 
He came to explain: 
He had hoped to win her again, 
For some sweet air or pitying bird, 
Tn love, and notin hate, 
Had told of the misinterpreted word— 
Too late! 


He came to explain—and found her 
With weeping friends around her; 
Round the pale face that lay, 
Beneath the open sky that day. 
He came, and with the hand that crowned her 
In other days, 
Touched the iced forehead white, 
The eyes extinguished light: 
They would not see— 
They could not. see— 
And the same fair band 
With the wristlet band 
He gave her. 
Too late! too late!! 
HE CAME TOO'LATE TO SAVE HER! 


“ 


They are bearing her on to the field, 
Awmid the weeping throng: 
She is silent now, who wept so long. 
They are bearing her slow 
As becometh the woe, 
To the field so distant and lone, 
Where she goon-will slumber alone— 
Alone— 
Though so unused to the solitude. 
But they need not fear, 
Already she is alone, 
Though thronged by the multitude. 
She was alone when first the tear 
Began to flow 
That told this woe. 


They have borne heron to her home at last. 
Farewell to the past. 

And the mother is there, 

As if to shield her; 

And the lover is there, 

As if to. yield ber, 
Who yielded her long ago 
But not so soon will he yield his 

For every b and every bi 
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Will tell, of the misinterpreted word. 
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Our Feer—Women are not more hardy than 
men. They walk on the same damp, cold 
earth. Theif shoes must be as thick and warm, 
Calf or kip skin is best for the cold season.— 
The sole should be halfan inch thick; in addi- 
tion, thereshould be a quarter of an inch of In- 
dia rubber..-The rubber sole I have used for 
years. I would not part with it for a thousand 
dollars. It keeps out damp—preventsslipping, 
and wears five times as long as leather of the 
same cost. For women’s boots it is invalua- 
ble. Rubber shoes should be discarded. They 
retain the perspiration, make the feet tender, 
and give susceptibility to cold. Stand on one 
foot, and mark around the outspread toes— 
have your soles exactly the same width. Your 
corns will leave you. The narrow sole is the 
cause-of most of our corns. A careful study of 
the anatomy of the foot and the influence of a 
narrow sole, will satisfy every inquirer. The 
heel should be broad and long. Wear thick 
woollen, stockings— change them every day. 
Before retiring, dip the feet in cold water— 
rub them hard—hold the bottoms to the fire 
till they burn. 
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Weerine.—lIt is good to weep sometimes—it 
is necessary. It refreshes; it eases; it turns 
the channel of life from suffering to a healthier 
enjoyment. To some it is a real pleasure to 
weep. They weep often. To some, however, 
it is almost impossible. They weep inwardly, 
and thisis a painful kind of weeping, as there 
is little or no relief, the anguish not having 
found vent. Men weepso. Women are softer 
and run ort into tears. When sorrow, like a 
cloud, gathers in the heart, it relievesitself by 
a shower of tears, and the atmosphere is clearer, 
the heart has ease, and is emptied of its load. 


Weeping, then, is a benefit—it is not a dis- 
grace. 








The Object of the Rural World. 

Our object is threefold: First, to benefit our- 
self; second, to benefit the farmer, in his pock- 
et; third, to benefit the farmer and his family, 
mentally and morally. 

In securing the first object, we also secure the 
others; for in their success lies our advantage. 
We must print a paper that will suit—that will 
benefit and interest. Then it will be taken; 
and if we know how to direct our business, there 
will be a mutual benefit. And this is the beau- 
ty of the workings ot society—to help each 
other in the common transactions of life, not 
necessarily with an intention to do so, but from 
necessity—as a matter of course, rather. 

We skall endeavor to do, in the main, as we 
have done heretofore—only improve as we see 
a chance for improvement. We shall foot up 
the farmer in all that relates to his calling — 
We shall give him the benefit of the latest im- 
provements; we shall familiarize old and well 
established principles. Stock Raising, Fruit 
Growing and Domestic Economy, shall each 
have its share of attention. We shall try to 
inform the farmer in these matters for the bet- 
ter. And yet some people are loth to take 
an agricultural paper. But what kind of peo- 


| ple are they? . A glance around us is all that 


is necessary. The intelligent take papers. Why, 





they would as lief do without their preaching; 
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almost as lief without their mieals—if they 
could do so and live. 

Besides, a paper is a comfort—a member of 
the family. 
of a friend; and with what pleasure is it perus- 
ed, and looked through for what may be of use. 
But there must be something to interest aside 
from mere benefit. We must be improved—not 
with harsh precepts, but with that which kind- 
We shall, therefore, give in- 
wit and humor. 
It is intended man shall laugh. The Creator 
made that faculty as well as the faculty of tears. 
Both are good in their place. A true poem or 
tale will bring tears: that will make a man 
better. Weshall, therefore, continue to give 
tales—short and pithy as possible. We 
try and furnish them original, and from writers 
that we know. We have to pay for these things 
But so long as we are sustained, we 
shall continue to do what we deem a benefit to 
—niore particularly—the family of the tarmer. 
Awong these tales will be incidents from lite: 
what we giveshall at least be true to life. 
Choice literary matter shall also grace the 
pages of the Rural World. 
to mental instruction—and a- 


Its face is welcomed as the face 


les and animates. 
stances of sentiment, passion, 


shall 


dearly. 


This is necessary 
we have at heart 
the instruction of the farmer and his family, we 
must not neglect the school part of them. We 
have among our readers literary men and wo. 
men—these must have criticisms, poems, ke. 
—and these very criticisms often, are the in- 
structors of our families, including all the mem- 
bers. We shall try to interest and benefit. We 
must interest in order to benefit. Shall we then 
have the encouragement of our friends? Will 
they try to aid the Rural World a little by 
speaking a good word to their neighbors? A 
little word will sometimes do it—bring a sub- 
scriber; and then our journal will visit one 
more family. Will our friends speak a word 
in favor of their Journal, which they read and 
their children read. 
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{Transcribed for the Rural World and Valley Peimns 1 
PROM A LADY’S PRIVATE-RECIPES,. 


Frosting ror Cakes: Allow for the white of one 
egg, 9 large teaspoonsfuls of double refined sugar, and 
lof nice Poland starch, both powdered and sifted 
through a fine sieve; beat the whites of eggs so stiff 
that they will adhere to the bottom of the plate on 
turning it upside; then stir the sugar in gradually 
with a wooden spoon, stirring constantly about 15 
minutes; add a teaspoonful of lemon juice or vinegar, 
and rose water. Before icing a cake, dredge it all 
over with flour, and then wipe off the flour. Lay the 
frosting on the cake with a knife soon after it is 
drawn from the oven; allow the whites of three eggs 
for two common sized loaves. Put on the first icing 
soon after the cake is taken out of the oven, and the 
second the next day after the first is dry. 


To Remove Ink, Fruir Stains, or Iron Motp.— 
Moisten the soiled part with cold water, then place 
it over the smoke of burning brimstone; or wet the 
spots in milk, and cover them with salt, before wash- 
ing the garments; or dip ink stains in hot tallow. 


Dyes: A pail of lye with a piece of green copperas, 
half as big as a hen’s egg boiled in it, will be a fine 
NANKEEN dye which will never boil out. 

Red—Put your yarn into alum water and boil— 
alum the same quantity as madder; then take wheat 
bran, put in your pot and boil till strong, strain clear. 
Put 1 1b. madder to 4 hanks of yarn, putin the yarn 
while warm, let it boil an hour, take it out and dip in 
strong lye, and let it dry. 

Orange—Take black alder bark, boil it well and 
strain, wet the cloth with strong lye, dip it into the 
alder liquor, letit remain till coo] enough to wring. 
Green for a dress—Take vitriol 8 uz., indigo 14 oz., 
and put ina bottle. When you wish to dye, make a 
strong black oak dye, set the same with alum. Pat 
the cloth in and let it boil. When aired, if not deep 
enough, add more vitriol and indigo. 


Eee 0:11—This oil is excellent for ladies’ sore nip- 
ples: Take hard boiled eggs, and fry the yellows until 
the oil is extracted. They require severe frying to 
extract the oil. 


To Fry a Berrsteak: Let the ‘steak be fresh. 
Unless. tender, pound it well, by which we mean until 
the fibres are separated. Pepper it. Putke-salt un- 
til cooked. Have your pan ready with enough boiling 
water to partially cover the steak. Out up a good 
sized lump of fresh suet. Put the steak and suet into 
the pan. Let them boil for five minutes, turning the 
steak once. Pour off the water, and reserve for grays. 
Spread the small pieces of suet dn the bottom of the 
pan, and lay the steak on them. Fry according to» 
taste. When done make the gravy with a little brown- 
ed flour, adding the water in which the steak was 
boiled. Season the gravy and salt the steak, befure 





the gravy. is poured over the meat. : Sr “ai 
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Horticultural Meetings. 
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Alton Horticultural Society. 


Fripay, Jan. 6, 1865. 

The Society met at the residence of H. G. McPike 
in Alton, President Hull in the chair, 

Seeretary read a Jetter from Hon. Geo. Churchill, 
of-Troy, Ill, on the Early Orchards of Madison Co., 
as follows: 

“T came to the Territory of Winois n June, 1817, 
and in the autumn entered the land on which I now 
reside. 

The orchards in this county wese few in number 
and sinall. Nevertheless many of th; farmers had 
planted afew apple and peach trees. 

Think the orchards were composed of seedling trees. 
Apples were divided into sweet and sour, large and 
small, good, bad and indifferent. 

Pcaches good and even delicious; grew on young 
trees planted in rich, fresh soil, and not infested by 
insects; bore fruit in three years frém seed. 

Sume cherry trees, but those which bore good 
eweet cherries, bore very few of them; while those 
whose fruit was sour as vinegar, generally produced 
a bountiful crop. 

Some pear trees few and far between—they were 
simply pears. : 

Of the earliest orchards, I recollect one on see. 12, 
t3 no, r 8 w, owned and probably planted by the late 
Robt. Seybold. Another on sec. 4, t 3 n, r 7 w, form- 
erly owned by Titus Gragg. Another on sec. 10, t 3 
n, r 7 w, formerly owned by late Robt. McMahan, Esq. 
Another in t 3 n, r 9 w, near the site of the old Mill, 
known as Babb’s. There were others, but do not re- 
member location and ownersbip. 

35 or 40 years ago the late Sylvanus Gaskill plant- 
eda quantity of chesnuts on bis farm, s 4 sec. 7, t 3 
n,r7 w, grew andbore, Later, Izaak Wood planted 
chesnuts on sec. 4 or 5, t3 n, r7 w, also fruited.” 

Secretary read the following by himself: 

First fruit trees planted in this county, far asI can 
learn, were seedling apple, by Samuel Judy in see, 5, 
t 3, 8, about 1802 or ’3; a few said to be still living. 
On the premises of M. C. Gillham, sec. 9, t 4, 9, and 
of Sam’l Squire, sec. 6, t 3, 9, are pear treesthat may 
be older. Those of Squire estimated 100 years old. 

Do not know of many grafted trees planted before 
1820. Specimen of Lady apple planted 1819 on the 
farm now owned by D. A. Lanterman, 


In t 5, 8, improved varieties were planted by Jno. 
Collet, Emanuel J. West, and Gershom Flagg, not 
farfrom 1820. Collet and West procured trees from 
State N.Y. Flagg from John Smith, Greenville, 
Bond co, The latter planted 300 seedlings in spring 
1822, and about 200 trees Kirkbridge White, Rambo, 
Pryor’s Red, Pennock, Penn. Red Streak, Newtown 
Pippin, Rawles’ Janet, Gilpin, &c., in autumn same 
year. Some still living—damaged by winter ’55-’6. 
Grafted trees equally hardy and long lived with seed- 
lings. Pryvr’s Red endured best. 

The Western Plowboy, published at Edwardsville, 
1831, acknowledges receipt of Large Romanites from 
Gov. Bond and Gershom Flagg, and Bellefiowers, 
Quinces and Pears from J. W. Collet. In the same 
paper is the advertisement of Collet & Marson, the 
first nurserymen of whom I have any documentary 
evidence. Collet an Englishman, Marson French- 
Swiss. Their fruit trees were probably to a larger 
extent than those of their cotemporaries of foreign 
origin. 

Geo. Barnsback also had a nursery at an early date. 

The oldest ornamental deciduous trees are Black 
Locust; seeds planted in prairie sod in 1820 by Ger- 
shom Flagg. ‘The trees are living; the largest meas- 
ures at three feet from the ground, nine feet and one 
inch in circumference, and seventy feet high. A Cot- 
tonwood tree, planted 1819, now about dead, is four 
feet in diameter. Catalpa made its appearance early; 
specimens measure nearly six feet in circumference, 
An Am. Chesnut, of which the parent seed was plan- 
ted about 1836, measures fifty-four inches cireumfer- 
ence, but unhealthy as all the Chesnut trees I have 
seen in this county, except on or near the river bluffs. 


1836 or ’8 B. Arnold brought from the East some 
Norway Spruces, &c. Of these Robt. DeBow and 
Mrs. Paddock received specimens. The Norway 
spruce at Mrs. Padd»ck’s measures forty-one inches 
diameter three feet from the ground and thirty-five 
feet high. A white Pine on the same grounds, planted 
1838, measures forty-eight inches circumference at 
three feet from the ground. 

Dr. Long added, that Dr..F. Humbert, Upper Al- 
ton, first introduced Dwarf Pears, twenty-six years 
ago. 

Calvin Kinder said he first saw the two pear trees 
of Mr, Squire, now near Nameoki Station, in 1825, 
They appeared forty years old; fruit not large, fair 
quality, and abundant. Near Cahokia, 1831, saw pear 
trees of perhaps twice the age—probably planted 
about the time of the French settlements 1683. 

Officers elected for ensuing year, were: 

Chas. W. Dimmock, Pres. Jas. E. Starr, Jona- 
than Huggins, Vice-Presidents. H. G. McPike, Sec. 
John M. Pearson, Treas. 

The Agricultural School and the possibility of se- 
curing its location in this region, was discussed, and 
acommittee of five appointed to wait upom citizens 
and ascertain the probabilities of securing a liberal 
subscription. 

Next meeting on Friday, Feb. 3, at residence of 8. 
R. Dolbee. 

Mr. MePike’s grounds consist of 23 acres, and have 
406 peach trees, and a good assortment of apples, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries, ches- 
nuts, cherries, strawberries, fair variety standard and 
dwarf pears, 100 large evergreens, 2,500 grapes. 
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Madison Co. (Ills.) Agr. Society. 


Ata meeting of the Directors of this Society, Jan. 
21, 1865, among other business, the following was 
transacted : 

Resolution passed, instructing the Secretary to pe- 
tition Legislature to pass an efficient tax on dogs, for 
protection of stock. 

The stockholders elected as Directors for this year, 
Thos. J. Barnsback, E. Eliff, D. B. Gillham, J. Judy, 
Jacob Kinder, V. P. Richmond and Wm. Stallings. 
The Board then elected, Col. J. J. Kinder, Pres. 
Thos. J. Barnsback, Vice-Pres. Wm. J. Barnsback, 
Treas.,and E. M. West, Sec. 

Executive Committee appo 





were, Geo. 8. 


4 ioe, Jas. McMichael, and Wm. T. Brown. 





Meramec Horticultural Society. 
_Eurexa, Jan. 6, 1865, 

The 74th meeting held at Col. BE. W. Johnstone’s. 
President Bvale in the chair, iw 

President Beale introduced Wm. Harris, Presidemt| 
elect. 

Winter plowing, taken up. Bell had practiced it 
in Cooper co, with effect, but not here. This winter 
it could not be well done. 

P. M. Browti practiced it many years with best ef- 
fects for corn and oats. 

L. D. Votaw: In fall the grass and weeds had time 
to deeay; in bottom land where there was considera- 
ble grass and weeds, winter plowing effects not felt till 
second year, and vently annoying in subsequent 
cultivation; burning trash should be resorted to. 

Secretary: Fall better than winter plowing. The 
difference between light land and heavy clay, broken 
or heavily rolling uplands, aud deep, level bottoms 
had to be noticed. On upland unless considerable 
vegetable matter to be mixed with the soil, not advis- 
able to winter plow. Plowing in full and putting in 
rye or oats, to be turned under, had produced valuable 
rcsults- A clean, uaked winter fallow to be dreaded 
—tendeney to wash. 

G. Paal’s father winter plowed on these uplands 12 
years, and soil better than when he opened it. On 
finishing laid off horizontal furrows. 

L. D. Votaw farmed upland 7 years, and winter 
plowed with best effects—if deeply done. Fall the 
best time. In bottom difficult to get the trash to de- 
cay; crop apt to be smaller first season, but, if burn- 
ed off, the effects are great the first season. 

President—Plowing late in fall, in sod, found not 
good. . 

R. A. Lewis, would plow early and plow under the 
grass: opposed to burning; hill land better plowed 
up and down, 

L. D.Votaw «pposed to plowing up and down, wash- 
ing greater. 

Secretary: A gentleman who had farmed these hill 
lands for 30 years remarked (pointing to a field very 
rolling and in fine condition), that he would rather 
lose a thousand dollars than have it pass the winter 
naked. 

Fruit Committee reported seedling apples, in fine 
order and of good quality, by L. D. Votaw. Jeneton 
very fine, W. Harris, 

Flower Committee, two very neat evergreen vase 
boquets, by Miss Jewett. 

Vegetable Committee, Yellow Yam, by John Letch- 
er, very large, well grown, and condition admirable. 
Excellent samples Peach Blow, White Neshannock, 
and English Fluke potatoes, by L. D. Votaw. 

Next meeting at Allenton school house, first Thurs- 
day in Feb. 








The Gardener’s Monthly says: We saw, last year, 
a bed of seedling cabbages saved completely from the 
cabbage flea, by a few beards with gas tar freshly 
spread over them, while a neighboring bed unprotec-. 
ted was completely destroyed. 
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NOTICES BY THE PRESS 





Our cotemporaries of the Press thus favorably no- 
tice our Journal, and to uhem we tender our cordial 
thanks: 


The St. Louis Dispatch says: 

Cotman’s Rurat Worxp: This is the title which 
our old friend the Valley Farmer” has assumed for 
the year 1865. It is the only strictly agricultural 
paper in Misscuri, and is edited with an ability and 
care which deserves for it a wide circulation. The 
“Rural World” is quarto in form, and in addition to 
the agricultural articles init, contains a fair quantity 
of original and selected miscellaneous reading. 


The Advertiser, Sedalia, Mo., has the following: 

We are glad to announce to farmers the reception 
of this much needed journal. It is the ne plus ultra 
of agricultural papers, devoted to agriculture, horti- 
culture, stock-breeding the dairy, poultry, bee-keep- 
ing, domestic economy, literature, science, the mark- 
ets, news, and particularly to the interests of the great 
West and those of this State. 


The Stars and Stripes, DuQuoin, IIl., says: 

The “Valley Farmer” comes to us with a néw dress 
and an additional name. Its present typographical 
appearance is splendid, and does great credit to the 
printer. Itis nut only one of the best agricultural 
papers published, but it contains a large and chvice 
amount of reading well adapted to the family circle. 


The Advertiser, Boonville, Mo., says: 

This journal is of sufficient size to furnish a vast 
amount of reading in the varied field to which its pa- 
ges are devoted, and its typographical exeeation is 
very neat. At the end of the year, if bound, it will 
be a valuable volume to the farmer, at a cost too tri- 
fling to be considered. It is a paper every member 
of a family will delight to read. Its visits will keep 
them posted with the moving world, and give a supe- 
rior relish with it, to the solid and useful knowledge it 
contains. 


The Paris, Mo. Mercury says: 

This very valuable magazine is now enlarged and 
makes a very handsome appearance. It is published 
semi-monthly. 

The Jacksonville, Ill., Sentinel remarks : 

We have received the first number—it is filled with 
valuable agricultural matter, spiced with family read- 
ing. The growing agricultural wants of the great 
West demand just such a paper. 


The Macomb, Ill., Journal observes: 

The ‘Valley Farmer” comes out in anew dress and 
an additional name. It is just the thing for Western 
farmers, and every farmer should immediately sub- 
scribe. , 


The Free Press, Kansas says : 3 

It is now one of the neatest and best family news- 
papers in the country. 

The Republican News, Trenton, Mo., says: 

We arein receipt of this neat and useful Agricultu- 
ral periodical. We can recommend it to the public; 
it is a paper that every farmer should have. _ 

The Tribune, Topeka, Kan., says: This is one of 
the neatest and best papers in the country. — 

The News of the Day, Worthington, Ind. says: 

This is the bestagricultural, horticultural and fam- 
ily paper in the West, and adapted to the wants of the 
Western farmer. . 





RURAL WORLD AND YALLEY FARMER. 
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Woorpriver’s Iuprovep SHoven Piow.—This 
plow has been exhibited to us. It differs from the 
old shovel plow in having abarin the rear. In our 
opinion it is an excellent improvement. The bar 
will support the plow—keep it steady, and at the same 
depth. Itis a wonder that this improvement has 
never been thought ofbefore. The patent was issued 
Dec. 27th, 1864. The mold-board also consists of 
two or three pieces, so as to throw the earth ata 
greater or less distance. The patent was issued to 8. 
H. Wooldridge, Venice, Ill. 


je 4 PICTORIAL DOUBLE NUMBER.—Tur 
ParenoLocicat Jounnan AND Lirgs ILiustTRatep, 
for January, appears with 32 quarto pages and a 
beautiful illustrated cover. It contains portraits of 
Tennyson, Silliman, Sheridan, Cobb, Phillips, Susan- 
na Wesley (mother of John), an Indian Chief, Franz 
Muller, Miss Muggins, Miss Fury, the Princess of 
Wales, Florence Nightingale, A group of Warriors— 
Hannibal, Julius Cesar, Pizarro, Cromwell, Charles 
XII, Frederick the Great, Scott, Wellington and Na- 
poleon, with Ethnology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, 
Physiology and Psychology. -No. 1, Vol. 41st. Pub- 
lished at 20 cents a. number, or $2 a year, by Fowner 
& Wevts, 389 Broadway, New York. 


THE TULIP. TREE. 

This is one of the very finest Shade trees of the 
American forest. It grows an immense column of 
foliage, 80 or 100 feet high. Itruns up straight as an 
arrow, and is a rapid grower. It has.a large leaf of 
very distinct and peculiar form. The tree produces 
a profusion of flowers in June, shaped like the tulip— 
hence its name. The flowers are large, fragrant, 
brilliant, and variégated with different colors, among 
which yellow predominates. Those wishing to plant 
Shade trees should not fail to set out the Tulip tree. 
I havea large stock for sale, raised by me and trans- 
planted so as to obtain good fibrous roots. Also, a 
large stock of Maple, Elm, Catalpa, &e. Price, $1 00 
each. NORMAN J. COLMAN, 


FARIA WANTED. 


I wish to purchase a farm of 100 or more acres, 
within 40 miles of St. Louis, neara railroad. Would 
like one-half or more of timber land, aud some in cul- 
tivation, with some improvements. Would like the 
soil to be good. Address, J, B. COLEGROVE, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 
WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
No, 61 Walker St., New York. 


C. M. SAXTON, having given up the book business 
we have the balance of his stock, and have added to 
ita large variety of other works, making in all the 
largest assortment of works on Agricultural subjects 
to be found in this country, 

We have just published the 
Ninta Epition of MYSTERIES OF BEE KEEPING 

EXxPLaIinED, by M. Quinby, Praetical Bee Keeper. 
In one handsome 12mo volume, full gilt back, price 
$1.75 by mail, free of postage. A Practical and Re- 
liable work. 

Send for our Catalogue. Books sent free of postage 
anywhere in the U.S., on receipt of the prices affixed. 

Shall be happy to answer all inquiries accompanied 
by astamp to pay return postage. It 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


A farm for sale, situate in Iron county, distant 5} 
miles from Pilot Knob, located in sec, 23, township 33, 
north of range 4 east, 200 acres; and 80 acres in sec, 
14, same range and township. Eighty acres fenced, 
good house, smoke-house, granary, workshop, barn, 
stable, corn crib, &c.; good never failing spring and 
a never failing well at the house. Nice young orch- 
ard of 300 trees—200 of them getting into bearing of 
as good fruit as Missouri affords. Land as well tim- 
bered as any in S.E. Mo, chiefly oak. Land level and 
in one compact body. Price, $3,000. Apply to 

Jno. B. Bexuar. 




















A good farm for sale of 200 acres in sec. 35, town- 
ship 35, range 7 E, situated in St. Genevieve Co., Mo. 
About 55 acres clear, } meadow, balance timber; 18 
foot cabin, with kitchen addition 12x18; storehouse, 
smokehouse, apple house, chicken house and sheds. 
Plenty of water for house and stock use. Large barn, 
stables and corn cribs 40x50 ft. About 100 apple and 
100 peach trees bearing; some gooseberries, currants, 
plums, cherries, &c. The land is om a high, elevated 
flat, about 4000 feet above the level of the Mississip- 
pi; clay soil, nearly level, good drainage, does not 
wash. Excellent farm for small grain, hay and tobac- 
co, fruit, stock raising and a retreat for the invalid. 
Every acre tillable, except on a branch running thro’ 
the centre—being the north fork of Castor Creek. 
The land is protected on theeast and west-by timber. 
and on the north by hills and timber. It faces to the 
south. Mast and grass abundant; fruit bears every 
year; peaches failed for the first time last year; but 
the trees did not freeze out last winter. Insects do 
little damage to fruit, and disease among sheep and 
cattle almost unknown. Stock can live through the 
winter without feed, but it is not generally practiced. 
Consumption and debility have been cured by a few 
months’ residence in this country. Gvod roads to 
all parts of the country; 25 miles to Iron Mountain, 
same to St. Genevieve, 23 to St. Mary’s Landing on 
the Mississippi, 12 to Farmington, 10 to Frederick- 
town, 8 to Mine la Motte, 4to Liberty with an acad- 
emy, church, store, and steam grist and saw mill, 24 
to Cross Roads with church, school and store, 5 from 
Avon store, 3 and 4 from other grist and saw mills. 
Price, $5 acre, cash, or part time; also, a lot of 
stock cattle, cows, farming tools and household arti- 
cles can be had cheap with the place. The best way 
to come here, is to land at St. Mary’s Lan on the 
Mississippi, take the Lead Road going to Mine la 
Mott, as far as the widow Frank Hawthorn, then in- 

uire for my place. My present address is Avon, St. 
vieve Co. Mo. F. D. ELBERFIELD. 





eb. 2. 
! 1865, BEDDING PLANTS. 1865. 


The subscriber woulé@eall attention to his large and 
well mown stock of Beddimg Plants, embracing a 
Poe id collection of Verbenas, Petunias, Heliotropes, 

, Geraniums, Fuschias, &c, Also, a fine col- 
lection of Dahlias. Well rooted cuttings of Dahlias 
supplied in May. Jobbing Gardeners would do well 
to -xamine my stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Address STEPHEN EBERT, at St. Louis Nurseries, 

St. Louis, Mo: 


Wa Apple seed, of first quality, 


the growth of 1864, for sale at $6 per bushel. 


Address, '. JAMES A. ROOT, 
feb2t Skaneateles, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA RASPBERRY. 


We can spare a few hundred plants of this valua- 
ble, hardy, red raspberry, unsurpassed for market or 
family use. Price $3 perdoz. Norman J. Corman, 
feb5t St. Louis, Mo. 


THORBURN’S CELEBRATED 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of every 
‘Standard and Improved Variety of 


VEGETABLE AND. AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS FOR 


9 
With directions for their cultivation, has just been 
published, and wilt be mailed free on application to 


J. M. Thorburn & Co., 


15 John Street, New York. 
Trade Catalogue FOR Dealers ONLY, 


t Is also ready. 
GRAPE VINES 

° 
TAYLOR’S BULLITT—A vigorous, healthy, 
white grape, making an excellent wine resembling in 
a high degree the sherry wine of commerce. Fine 
layers, $25 per 100. 
CONCOKD—One of our most vigorous and 
healthy market and family grapes, making a good, 
lightwine, Every family should have a couple doz- 
en plants. Price $18 per 100. 
HARTFORD PROLIFIC—The earliest, most 
prolific and most profitable market grape in cultiva- 
tion, making also a guod wine, a sample of which was 
on exhibition at our late State Horticultural meeting. 
Price $30 per 100. 

The above grapes we can recommend for general 
cultivation, and every farmer should plantthem. They 
will find them far more profitable than the high 
priced kinds, which they know nothing about. 


N. J. COLMAN, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
= ' 


COMMERCIAL. 
ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE MARKET. 


TOBACCO—Sales 4 hhds green and dama- 
ed x ai from $6(@7.80; 3 hhds factory lugs 




















8.90@9.50; 4 hhds planter’s lugs $10.50@12. 
75; 2hhds common shipping leaf $15@17.75; 
4 hhds' medium do $18@28.75; 1 do good $24.50; 
1 do good manufacturing leaf $30 $ 100 fb.. 

HEMP—Sales 45 bales undressed at $130@ 
150, and 40 bates do at $160 ® ton. 

COTTON —Market steady at 85(@1.153 hb. 
_FLOUR—Prices.unsettled, deciining and nom- 
inal, Country super, common to fancy, $6@ 
7.00; low grade to inspected single extra $7.75@ 
8.25; dble extra $8.75(@10.00 @ bbl. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Price nominal. 
A drug on the market. 

WHEAT—Demand for strictly choice. Sales 
500sks at $2, to arrive; 140 do at $1.95; 420 
do at $1.923; 84 do at $1.86, and 86 do at $1.78 
® bush sks returned. 

CORN—Sales 370, 180, 200, 165, and 400 
sks., at $1.25 ® bush; 250 yellow, 180 and 186 
white at $1.26 @ bush, sks included. 

OATS— Marketdull, 160sks at 96c # bush, 
sks included. 

BEANS—Sales21 bbls at $2.25 ® bush, and 
4 do at $2.50 ® bush. packages in. 

BUTTE 45c for good roll and tub B 
tb. Market quiet. 

CHEESE—22c Pib Western reserve. 

CASTOR BEANS—Steady at $3.10 ® bush.j 

FLAXSEED—$2.85 ® bush. ; 

FEATHERS—Prime live geese 70(@75c tb. 
i PRP APPLES—Sales at $3.45(@3.50 

ushel. 

HIDES—Dealers have agreed to reduce the 


‘price to 18 for flint and 9 for green salted. 


TALLOW—Prime 154@l6c Pi. 
COFFEE—Good Rio 45(@473 @ib. 
SUGAR—New Orleans steady at 25@26Pib. 
.CATTLE—There is a buoyant feeling in the 
market, and the grade of stock on hand isa 
trifle higher than usual. Common and fair, 4 
@éie, good to fine 6@7ec Pb gross. 

HOGS —None in the market of any conse- 
quence. The butchers would pay a good price 
for a ise d heavy ones. Ordinary ones, 
1 gross. 

8 .P—Active demand for good. 9c @ fb 


gross would be readil d. 

COWS AND GALVES-There is a good in- 
quiry but none offering. From $40 to $60 
would be paid. 

- HORSES AND MULES—Government con- 
tractors are buying both ne . Good cav- 
aa horses are worth $160; mules, 14 hands 
und upwards, $160@200 each. 
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ST. LOUIS 
AGRICULTURAL 


Warenouse, 
re 


SEED STORE! 


[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.) 
nar SIGN OF THE GILT PLO W..s6a 


NO..25 NORTH MAIN ST, 


BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESTS., 


Also, No. 208 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
(Fronting on two streets), 
and 204 BROADWAY, 


ST. LOUIS, MoO. 


Plant & Brother, 


Wa. M. Puant.] [Aurrep Pant, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 
IN AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
FOR THE SALE OF 


AGRICULTURAL 


IMPLEMENTS 
AND MAGHINES, 


Leather and Rubber Belting, 
Hose, Steam Packing. 
WOOD AND IRON WORK- 
ING MACHINERY. 
STEAM ENGINES 
SCALES, WOOL CARDING MACHINES, 
COACH SCREWS, STORE’ TRUCKS; 


CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND 
CHAIN PUMPS; &C. 


Krauser’s Improved Portable 


Cider Mill and Press. 
SUGAR CANE MILLS 


JUICE, EVAPORATORS. 


Cotton Gins, Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers, 


Smith’s Patent cast steel Plow 


Deere’s Moline and Tobey & An- 
derson’s Peoria steel Plows. 


Stafford’s two - horse Sulky 
CULTIVATOR, 


3,000 sold in 1864—10,000 build- 
ing for 1865. 
Prairie State 2-horse sulky Culti- 
~ vator. 


Selby’s double check row 
CORN PLANTER. 


McGaffey’s double. check row or drill Corn 
Planter. 
Brown’s Ills double check row Corn Planter, 


Kirby’s Am. iron Reaper & Mower 
Hubbard’s 2-wheel hinge- 
bar Mower. 

Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay 


Rakes. 
Palmer’s Excelsior Horse H i Hoisting Fork. 


Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking 
Machine. 
Also, a full supply. of Warranted 
Fresh and Genuine 


GARDEN, GRASS, 


AND ae 


SEH D Ss, 
GROWTH OF 


1s64. 
All of which we offer at: the low- 
est possible CASH PRICES. 

: wd a get Tilustrated Catalogue furnished 


" PLANT & BRO. 





WHSTHRIT 
Agricultural Depot 


AND SEED STORE. 
BLUNDEN, KOENIG & Go. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SEEDS 


And Agricultural Implements 


No. 56 Second St., above Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 
Herewith we present a cut of the 


Landreths’ Excelsior 


CORN SHELLER, 








For which we are SOLE AGENTS. 
on hand and for sale, Shellers of all sizes and 
prices, including the celebrated 


We have 


READING SHELLER, 


Capable of shelling and cleaning ready for 
market (at the same operation), with a two- 
horse power, from 


4,000 10 1,500 BUSHELS 


OfCorn perday. Of 


Ps C T 
CUTTING BOXES, 
We keep all of the most improved sizes, and 
those which, by thorough trial, have been 
deemed the best. Prices ranging from $14 to 
$60, either for Hand or Power, We invite the 
attention of farmers to our general assortment 
of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, com- 
prising a large lot of various styles of 


FANNING MILLS, 
Suszar Mills, 
Grist Mills, Cider, Mills, Hand 

and Power Corn Mills, 


BUGKEYE 
REAPER AND MOWER, 


For which we are sole Agents. We are also 
Sole Agents for the celebrated 


. BAWEKEYS 
CORN CULTIVATOR ON 
WHEELS. 


Also for the best and most approved, 


Sulky Horse Hay Rake, 


Steel Spring Tooth. 


COTTON GINS, 
" PLOWS, HARROWS, SPADES, 


SELOV BLS, &C. 


Almanacs and Descriptive Glinoques furnish- 
ed Gratis. 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & 60. 


No. 56 North Second Street, above 








St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 1865, 
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Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 


RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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BARNUM, FRNNER & C0: 
MISSOURI 


Agricultural 


WAREHOUSE, 


AND 


SEED DEPOT, 


[SIGN OF THE GOLDEN YORE.) 
No. 26 South Main Street, Saint Louis, 
Mo., Opposite Merchants’ Exchange. 





Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
All kinds of 


Agricultural 


REPRE RE RRS 
Anda Machines. 


ALSU, 


GRASS, FIELD, GARDEN 


AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
CELEBRATED 


Champion Self and Hand 
Raking 


REAPERS 
AND MOWERS. 


Haworth’s Celebrated Prairie State 


CORN PLANTERS. 


BUCKEYE SULKY 


CORN CULTIVATORS. 
VAN BRUNT’S BROAD CAST 
SEED SOWER and SEED 
CULTIVATOR combined. 
Buckeye Wheat Drills. 
Leather and Rubber Belting, all 
sizes, warranted best quality. 


THRESHERS, 


Sulky and Revolving Hay Rakes, 
Hand and Power Corn 


SHELLERS. 


Palmer’s Excelsior Horse Hay 
Hoisting Fork, 
Elorse Powers, 


COTTON Glils, 


Hay Presses, Hay, Straw and 
Fodder Cutters, Grist Mills, Seed 
Drills, Sugar Cane Mills, Juice 
Evaporators, Cider Mills, Plows, 
Harrows, Road Scrapers, Pumps, 
Hoes, Rakes, Shovels, Spades, 
Bird Cages &c. constantly for sale. 


Just received our 


NEWVWZ7T CROP 


GARDEN SEEDS, 


Pure and reliable, which will be furnished in 

any quantity desired. 
Catalogues and Gardeners’ Manuals, furnished 
gratis. All interested, are invited to call and 
examine our stock. Parties wanting Machinery 
THIS SEASON, are advised to send orders 
early, as they will thus avoid the disappoint- 
ment suffered by so many last year in not send- 
ing their orders until too late, the supply having 
been exhausted. 


Barnum, Fenner & Co. 


St. Louis, January, 1865. 








GARDEN SEED, 


CROP OF 1864. 


We are just in receipt of our new crop of the above 
celebrated Seeds, which we are prepared 


Tosellin Papers or in Bulk 


To Dealers at prices which will allow a profit ex- 
ceeding that given by any other house; also to 


GARDENERS 


AND PRIVATE FAMILIES 


We offer seeds which as to purity are 
Unsurpassed by any ever 
GROWN. 
TO FARM SEEDS 


We devote a great share of our attention, and 
are just in receipt of 


NEW CROP, 
omprising viz: 

Pure Kentucky Blue Grass 
RED TOP, 
ORERARB GRASS, 
Timothy, Clover, &c. 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO. 


No. 56 Second Street between Pine 
and Olive, 
ye LOUIS, MO. 


THE NOVELTY 


MAGNIFYING 


Giass! 
Patented May 24th, 1864. 
FOR THE EXAMINATION OF LIVING INSECTS 


this is fur superior to any other glass, as it coufines 
them within the focus during the examination—teet 
up or down, as you please. It is also suitable for ex- 
aming the 

Skin, Flowers, Leaves, Seeds, Cloth, Wool, 

Minerals, &c. &e., 

Being adapted to a greater variety of purposes than 
any other magnifying glass. 

It is very useful for farmers, botanists, natu- 
ralists, druggis sts, physicians, scientific men and 
every One in general. Price, only $2, sent by 
mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 

Address, G. G. MEAD, 


i150 South Clark Street, 
' CHICAGO, ILL. 


P.O. Box 1035. 
Eight South- Down Bucks For Sale. 


Persons desirous of improving their flocks so as to 
produce the best mutton sheep in the world, can do so 
by judicious crossings with the South-downs. In- 
quire of Jererson K, CLArk, Natural Bridge Plank 
Road, near the six mile house, St. Louis. janl5—2t 
SHEPHERD DOG. 

Any one having a well-trained Shepherd 
Dog for sule at a reasonable price, can. hear of 
a purchaser by addressing box 244, St. Louis 
Post-office, Mo. [jan 16 - at 


~ GRAVOIS GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
CORNER OF GRAVOIS ROAD AND KING’S 
HIGHWAY, 8T. LOUIS, MO. 

I beg leave to inform my friends and patrons that 
my Spring Catalogue of GREENHOUSE and BED- 
DING OUT PLANTS, is now ready for distribution. 
I would call particular attention to my very large 
stock of VERBENAS, consisting of upwards of 70 
fine varieties: also, my collection of Heliotropes, Ge- 
raniums, Fuschias, Lantanas, Roses, &c. 

DAHLIAS—My collection is well known to be the 
best in the West. Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Lilies, Ma- 
deira Vine, and other Bulbous Roots, of which I have 
an excellent stock. My stock of SMALL FRUITS 
is very large. 

Of GRAPES, I have Concord, Delaware, Hartford 
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Prolific, Norton’s Virginia Seedling and sll othe: de- 
sirable native varieties. 

A fine assortment of fresh Flower Seeds, kept con 
stantly on hand. 

Sale Depot at the Western Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No. 56 North Secend street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Send your address. Catalogues gratis. Orders 
should be addressed to HENRY MICHEL, 
2tfeb1] No. 56 North Second St. ‘Saint Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 
50,000 Wilson’s Albany strawberry plants, at.$7 per, 
thotizand, 40,000 Lawton blackberry plants, he $30, 
per thousand, $4 perhundred. 5000 Brinckle’ Kadina 
raspberry plants, at $40 per thousand, $5 per hundred. 
Address, Jony 8. Srimwoun, | 
3tfebl Eureka, St. Louis Co. Moi 
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yin passione of our nature have been changed 
to those oft 




















PORTS’ CORNER, 


PRI SESS 


Clippitigs, |/ 





APPRECIATS. 

Ep. Ruma, Worvp: I bave learned to appre- 
ciate the Valley-Farmer, and refer to its back 
numbers in timeof need: to it Lrespectiuily ced- 
icate these lines : 

Appreciate the gi‘ts of Gad, : 
Our thoughts be kind to thee, O Lord, 
Muke’na 1@ lite, t6 loveour Stace, 
“And all thy gifts, appreciate. : 


Appreciate fair wature’s works, 

Her fields, er woods, her hazel brake, 
The eroan, river, crystal lake— 

All these are ours: Appreciate ! 


Appreciate kind words we hear— 

L nto our hearts they bring a cheer; 
Cherieh the goud, the wise aud gruat, 
All that we have, appreciate. 


Appreciate our God above, 
And virtue, friendship, truth and love; 
Live wisely, nobly, joy create, 
And love the word “appreciate.” 
Axtox, ILL. J. 1. Avuew. 
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MASONIC MA 


“The Masonic Institution in the United States, af- 
fords an important pillar of support.and union to its 
free institutions and happy form of government.”— 
LAPAYetTra.- 


THE NEW YEAR. 
LET US DO OUR DUTY, AND OBSERVE THE GOLDEN 
RULE. 

If Fréemasons do not exemplify in ptactice 
the duties of humanity, it they do not exhibit 
in their intercourse with each other and the 
world the golden rule so emphatically taught in 
all the mysteries, from the Fest step to the last, 
then in vain may we look elsewhere tor. that 
great-good which it is incumbent on every child 
of man to assist in. accomplishing ; for the lion 
and the lamb, for the strong and the weak man 
to dwell together-in peace, and to be linked in 
the golden chain of humanity’s relations, so 
that the principle oflove will attract them, and 
the claims ofa common nature actuate them in 
all of their social intereourse with each other, 
It is not conten plated that the day of this great 
good is to be postponed until a future time, 
when it i¢ supposed that the Jaws which govern 
the universe will be disturbed, aud the course 
of the elements changed, but it is the duty of 
every man, and particularly those who are 
bound by obligations of a sacred and fraternal 
character. now, at this time. each one for him- 
seit, to apply the golden rule to all his actions, 
to square his conduct by the eternal law of love 
—love for his fellow man—so that within his 
sphere, and within the circumference of his in- 
dividual self, there shall be no war, no antago- 
nisin, no hostility to lis fellows, 

The time for turning spears into, pruning 
hooks, swords into plowshares, and establishing 
peace between man and man, is even now, this 
day, and any postponement to a future period is 
only a continued violation of the law of love, 
which ought to bind man in fraternal relations 
with his fellow man, and the golden rule form 
the basis of all his intercourse and social obli- 
gations. The idea future; when man will not 
be influenged by the passions of his evil nature, 
18 too far distant and problematical to govern 
yational, intelligent creatures, who have ahieady 
commenced their immortal] career, and to whom 
every moment is important in developing the 
perfection of their natures in their progress on- 
ward and upward to the ultimate of all perfec- 
tions: Our duties commence here. We must 
be provident of our time. The Great Author 
of creation has proposed thet all his creatures 
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shall avail themselves of the circumstances and | | 


conditions of the sphere within which they are 
placed to develope the highest place their na- 
tures are capable of attaining. There can be 
no modification, no change of the eternal prin- 
ciples which God has established from the be- 
ginning of the creation, in order to accommo- 
date His creatures in pursuits irrational, and 
which are not of an upward, progressive tenden- 
ey. The laws of God are immutable. The 
period of man’s progression commences in the 
earthly life. It is here where the foundation of 
our future must be laid—here where the law of 
love must be developed—here where the golden 
rule must be practiced—here where the strong 
passions of our animal nature must be con- 
trolled by reason—here where the first step of 
our existence commences, and the structure is 
erected which forms the tabernacle of the im- 
mortal spirit, and it is here where we form the 
link in chain of immortal existence. It is, 


‘then, our plain duty to observe the golden rule, 


t6 practice it, to make it the basis of all our 


t) actions, and thus demonstrate in ourselves that 
, to that good time, that we 


we have. lived u 





the happy era, that the war- 


ful character, and a regard for 
in man forms the basis which 
ces and directs us in our daily life and 


Pe ae eae — anne 

| Tax-collectors are not always a exalted 
aye. but assessors are apt to rate high. 

) iP you tee] sure that you are *sublime,” 
take heed to the next “step.” 

Snrafl falent is needed as well as “great; 
there are occasions when a candle would be 
as useful asthe sun. 

Cotton may have been a sort of king once, 
but gunpowder wears the crown and holds the 
sceptre now. = * 

The efforts of @ strong man, aided by the 
counsels of a sensible woman, are almost cer- 
tain to succeed, 

Those who go to festivals got up for the relief 
uf the poor, eat to fillother pecple’s stomachs. 

If von tharry a widow and her fortune, it is 
generally easier to get divorced from the latter 
than the tormer. 

It isa pity that women ‘eannot, like their 
friendthe moon, which has existed. six thousand 
years, renew their age once a month. 

Great opportunities are generally the result 
of the wise improvement of small’ ones. 

He who is just as old as his dog is a man of 
eut-age. 

It is right to make an example of men whom 
it would be wrong to take as an‘ example. 

A bank-note will unlock almost anything; it 
is the true key-note. 

Every young lady knows her lover by heart, 
et that’s often a very uncertain kind of know!- 
edge. 

WA small fortune is a good servant; a large 
one is often a bad master. 

If you wish to catch a peacock, never try to 
steal up behind him. He has a ‘hundred eyes 
in his tail. 

Always keep yourself cocked, and.’ you won’t 
be liable to go off half-cocked. 

If you would have your pig weigh heavy, 
let him be led to the scales. Then he will be 
pig led. 

' It is a great convenience for a doctor to have 
acouple of patients in the same house, so that 
he can kill two birds with one stone, 

The calf of » thief’s leg is an! appropriate 
place for a dog’s teeth to have a nieeting. 

If a woman can make her lazy husband sup- 
port his family in no other way, she can try 
her finger-nails upon him. Let ‘her, like a 
prudent hen, scratch fora living. 

Beef steaks are very good things, but they 
are none the worse for being hauled over the 
coals, 

Binevolence is a very beautiful plant inthe 
garden of the soul. Good deeds are Tt®"blos- 
somes. 

' The Government doesn’t give the soldier a 
bond to secure bis life, but it gives him a sword 
as security without bond. 

When nature created a certain editor of our 
acquaintance she must have been ashamed of 
her work. She couldn’t put a good face upon 
it. 





Many asigh ie buried in the dimple of a 
smile. 

Pearing apples—grafting an apple-twig upon 
@ pear-tree. 

iveried. servants are our deputies, upon 
whose. rag tag-and-bob-tail shoulders we wear 
our own pride and ostentation. 

The fear of Jack Ketch exercises a more 
potent influence over bad men than the fear of 
the devil. 

It is much easier for a wag or wit to forget 
time than to prevail on old Time to forget him. 

Certain authors, like windmills, are kept 
going only by being puffed. The authors raise 
the wind by increasing their sale, whereas the 
windmills diminish their sail as the wind in- 
creases. 

When we laugh at a bitter jest, the risibility 
of the muscles ‘is allied’ to convulsion rather 
than to pleasure, i 
The Creator is recorded to have repented the 
creation of man, but we are not told that he re- 
pented having made woman. 

Words are sometimes the signs of ideas, but 
much oftener of the want of them. 

The world isa great inn, kept in a perpetual 
bustle, by arrivals and departures; by the going 
away of those who have just paid their bills, the 
debt of nature, and the coming of those who 
will soon have a similar account to settle. 

Writing is painting invisible words, giving 
substance and color to immaterial thought, en- 
abling the dumb to talk to the deaf. 





Keep a Nore Boox.—To all our readers we 
say, keep a note book, and when you visit any 
gardens, where there are collections of choice 
shrubs, roses, etc., get thetrue nameof any kind 
you particularly admire and desire to procure 
another season, and write it down in your 
note book. Write down not only the name’ as 
given you, but also the general character of the 
plant, the color of flower, &e. Do the same 
whenever you visit an exhibition of horticultu- 
ral products—then from your note book you 
will be enabled in the fall or next spring to 
make an order or purchase knowingly, 








'ral capacities we need-only point to the superi- 
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RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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e price of the Ruran Wo ANp VALLEY 
F z 
ranean BroDoraabepe yet lara Stn 
Semi-Monthly. | 


We shall issue eurjournal hereafter promptly on 
the first and fifteenth of each/*month. Some persons 
who have remitted, still consider it a monthly, and 
others think it a weekly. ° We were explicit in stating 
it would be issued twice every month. 


FIRST NUMBER EXHAUSTED. 


Such has been the increase in our subscription 
list since we changed the form of out Journal that the 
edition of Jan. 1 is entirely exhausted. Subscribers 
not receiving that number will therefore make a note 
of it, and their subscriptions will commence from Jan. 
15th. This will not in amy way hurt them, as each 
number is complete in itself. 


FORM CLUBS. 


Clabs can be formed at any time and for names at 
different post-offices. Additions to clubs are always 
in order, provided the club agent states when he sent 
the original or first olub. 

















A FREE COPY. 
Any one can obtsin-a copy free, for ane year, by 
forming a club of TEN and remitting FIFTEEN Dol- 
lars, An extra copy will be sent him for his trouble. 


Always avail yourself of the best breeds. 
Shelter for cattle is fodder. 
For the hundredth time we say—Don’t plow 


Announcement, 
COL DMEAN’S 
RURAL WORLD 
YALLEY FARMER: 


DEVOTED TO 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, STOOK 
BREEDING, THE DAIRY, POULTRY, 
BEE-KEEPING, DOMESTIC. ECON- 
OMY, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE MARKETS, NEWS, &C. . 


Norman J. Colman, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
BENJ. BRYAN, PUBLISHER. 














Feeling that the wants of the farmers of the 
Great Mississippt Valley have not been supplied 
by a monthly publication, the proprietor of 
the Valley Farmer has determined to. issue a 
journal in new form and style, on the Ist and 
15th of every month, to be called the Rural 
World and Valley Farmer. 

Like its predecessor it will be devoted to the 
advancement and development of the Agricul- 
tural interests of the Great West, and particu- 
larly of those of Missonri. 

The time has ¢ome when such a journal as 
we intend-.the Rural. World shalk be, is»needed 
in Missouri. View: ourState in any respect— 
and she stands unrivalled, In her agricultu- 


ority of her hemp, wheat, corn, tobacco, grass 
and all other crops td prove the fertility and 
excellence of her soil—while the mild temper- 
ature of her climate is peculiarly adapted to the 
raising of all kinds of stock at the- cheapest 
rates. Sheep are kept in the Southern halfof 
the State by many without amy feeding during 
winter, and keep in good condition. Indeed, 
we consider this one of the best States in the 
Union for raising sheep and wool; and shall 
devote much attention to this branch of farm- 
ing. All kinds of stock thrive well and are 
raised at little cost. 

As a fruit State, it is needless to state, she 
has no equal. Her splendid crops of grapes, 
peaches, apples, pears, &c., have afforded testi- 
mony that cannot be overcome. There are 
millions of acres of land in this State yet in 
their virgin wildness, superior even to the best 
European lands for vineyard culture. The su- 
semary A of our. native wine has been acknow- 
edged in national trials, Our-vast fruit lands 
are a source of untold wealth to our State, and 
to bring these into-notice will be one of ‘the 
objects of this Journal. 

The varieties of all kinds of fruit best adapted 
to our soil and climate, and the proper methods 
of cultivating and marketing them, are subjects 
of great importance to the fruit growers of Mis- 
souri, and will merit a share of-our attention. 

The manufactare of ‘native wine, and of 
wines from fruits, called fruit wines, are objects. 
of profit, and, we believe, in a hygienic point of 
view, are desirable, and aha | endeavor to 
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chants of St. Louis, which might just as well 
be produced. in Misgour band this: money kept 
among us. As good r ean be produced 
here ag there, as we have seen demonstrated 
again and again. All sit needs is the proper 
care, skill and management, The best inform- 
ation weean gather on this subject slia}) Le tur- - 
nished. Not only in the manufacture of butter 
are we deficient, but also in the manufacture 
of Bheese. It cOmes West by the car-load. It 
is the most reos branch of Eastern farm- 
We Why is there 60 little made inthe West? 
y Shoulfour wédlth go into the hands of 
Eastern farmers’? ‘Can we not remedy this? 
_ The best breeds of stock is a subject of great 
importance to Western farmers. It costs no 
more to raise a good animal than it does a poor 
one, and generally not near as much, while the 
good anima] will sell for far more, and conse- 
quently be a great deal more profitable. No 
observing farmer can have failed to notice that 
some animals consumé less food than others 
and keep in better condition, and of course are 
more profitable. Some breeds of hogs will at- 
tain a certain’ weight at a much earlier age 
and upon @ given amount of food than other 
breeds that are too common everywhere— 
known a8 mongrels, It won'd be money in 
every farmer’s ket to get rid of these, and 
get those which will keep easier and mature 
earlier. Some breeds of cattle are adapted to 
the production of milk ard others to beef — 
Some breeds of sheep are noted for their mut- 
ton producing qualities and. others for the pro- 
duction of wool, while still others are adapted 
in a certain degree to both. Some breeds of 
horses are known as draft horses, while others 
are known as thorough-breds or the race-horse, 
and others still as trotters, and others as carri- 
age horses. There is 4 vast deal of information 
to be obtained on the breeds of stock, and every 
intelligent farmer should acquire it. 

Indeed, there is‘ no profession. vaster in ex- 
tent—laying its foundation upon a greater num- 
ber of sciences, and rewarding its followers with 
a richer remuneration for an intimate and thor- 
ough acquaintance with it, than Agriculture. 
It is the duty of every one ‘belonging to this 
noble profession, to study and understand it. 

To the wives and daughters of our patrons, 
we shall strive to make the Aural World a wel- 
come visitor. Not by furnishing tales of love, 
blood and murder, but by supplying them with 
sound and instructive reading. We shall fur- 
nish choice original and selected tales, but all 
having some good moral effect in view. 

One ofthe principal features of our Journal, 
will be its literary department. We wish to 
take by the hand all young writers who are at- 
tempting to climb the difficult path of author- 
ship; but we must.remind all such that they 
can_ succeed only by great labor; that merit 
comes only by a thorough cultivation of the 
mind and heart; that they must first lay a found- 
ation of knowledge vast in extent if they ex- 
pect to attain eminence as writers. ‘There is 
no excellence without great labor.” There isa 
great amount of undeveloped talent, however, 
in the West, and it will be our earnest effort to 
draw it forth, and to this end we extend a cor- 
dial invitation to all to furnish us original arti- 
cles in prose and poetry. 

To farmers, their wives, sons and daughters, 
we extend an invitation—nay, a request to 
write for the Rural World. Itis your Journal, 
devoted to your welfare, and you are interested 
in sustaining it and making it useful. We 
shall do our utmost—will you do yours? Wil. 
you speak a good word in ita behalf to every 
friend you.see? Will you be its friend, its 
agént, soliciting subscribers and forwarding 
them to us? 

By so doing, you, strengthen our hands—you 
furnish the “sinews.of war’ by which we will 
be able to improve our Journal and make the 
ideal we have in view. We appoint yon allas 
agents. This is your commission—there is not 
one of you but who can do something. 

For ten years we have labored as Editor of 
the Valley Farmer. It is true we did not make 
itas useful as we should have been glad to have. 
done—but we now feel that our long experience 
as its Editor, ‘and as. a practical. farmer and 
fruit grower, has better qualified us forthe new 
task we have taken upon otrselves—and if a 
heart that is dhecgnuhls cannon in the work, 
coupled with earnest efforts on our part, will 
make such a Journal as shall meet the wants of 
the Western Farmer—we pledge ourselves that 
you shall have it. 
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Terms«-In Advance. 


SINGLE COPY, Six Months, $1.00 
se “ One Year, 2.00 

FOUR COPTES,, 4 6 

And one copy free to eve 





‘person sending & 
Club of Téi Rams and Fiftzen Dollars. . 
on ; Address 
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furnish the most valuable ‘information upon, 


native wines supersede bad whisky entirely in” 
this country, as it is the case in some or 
Europe, where an intoxicated man is rarely or 
ever seen. 
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such plants and fruits as you waat. 


thousands of dollars are received nyshe 
ers of New York yearly from the butter 











these subjects. We would be glad to see puré> 


The dairy is another branch of teveiine tha ees 
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NORMAN J. COLMAN 
Proprietor of Rural We 
ce, 97 Chesnut St. Saint Le 
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